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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  “BLESSED  HOPE” 

BY  GEORGE  E.  LADD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.  D. 

The  appearance  of  this  important  volume  on  the  return 
of  the  Lord  just  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  study  of 
"Premillennialism  and  the  Tribulation"  will  be  of  such  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  that  it  justifies 
an  interriQ)tion  of  the  series  for  this  review.  Dr.  George  E. 
Ladd,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Biblical 
Theology  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  in  this  his  second 
book  in  the  field  of  eschatology,  ably  presents  a  spirited  de¬ 
fense  of  posttribulationism.  According  to  Dr.  Ladd  himself, 
"The  central  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  Blessed  Hope 
is  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  a  pretribulation 
rapture"  (p.  11,  italics  his).  Dr.  Ladd  is  recognized  as  a 
New  Testament  scholar  and  on  occasion  he  has  contributed 
articles  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  In  offering  this  review,  no 
personal  criticism  or  discourtesy  to  the  author  is  intended. 
The  reviewer  is  convinced  that  the  arguments  of  the  book  do 
not  sustain  adequately  the  posttribulational  position,  but  Dr. 
Ladd  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  He  has  marshaled  with  imusual 
force  the  traditional  arguments  for  the  posttribulatioiial  the¬ 
ory.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
studies  in  support  of  posttribulationism  which  has  appeared 
in  book  form  for  some  time  and  will  probably  strengthen  the 
cause  of  posttribulationism  in  contemporary  conservative 
theology. 

A  number  of  in^>ortant  assumptions  are  basic  to  the 
point  of  view  presented.  While  Dr.  Ladd  plainly  champions 
posttribulationism,  he  explicitly  assuines  the  premillenniaJ 
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interpretation  of  Scripture.  This  is  clear  from  this  volume 
(cf.  p.  13),  as  well  as  from  his  earlier  work.  Crucial  Ques¬ 
tions  about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  principal  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Scriptures  themselves  which  are  everywhere 
considered  infallible  and  authoritative.  Dr.  Ladd  stands  with 
the  conservative  theology  of  orthodoxy,  and  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  charge  him  with  theological  liberalism.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  liberal  scholars  do  not  debate  pretribulation- 
ism  versus  posttribulationism.  Though  the  premillennial 
point  of  view  is  assumed,  the  dispensational  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  rejected.  The  view  is  advanced  that  the 
promises  given  to  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament  have  a  dual 
fulfillment,  i.e.,  both  in  the  church  and  in  Israel.  In  this 
regard,  his  point  of  view  is  similar  to  covenant  theology  in 
its  definition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  church.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  covenant  theology,  however,  the  futuristic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  held  which.  Dr.  Ladd 
states,  was  promoted  by  Darby  and  his  Plymouth  Brethren 
associates  after  centuries  of  neglect.  His  rejection  of  a 
clear  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  church  as  well  as 
opposition  to  other  dispensational  teachings  undoubtedly  is  a 
major  causal  factor  in  his  rejection  of  pretribulationism. 
This  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  author  spends  an  entire 
chapter  refuting  dispensational  ism  as  a  step  in  his  argument 
against  pretribulationism. 

The  arguments  for  posttribulationism  are  presented  on  a 
hi^  level  of  courtesy  to  opponents.  This  is  quite  in  contrast 
to  Alexander  Reese's  The  Approaching  Advent  ^  Christ,  and 
some  other  posttribulational  books,  which  heap  invectives 
upon  pretribulationists.  Dr.  Ladd  almost  overdoes  his 
courtesy  to  opponents,  going  so  far  as  to  omit  references  to 
persons  and  works  with  which  he  disagrees,  thereby  making 
impossible  any  tracing  of  quotations  or  allusions.  A  few  un¬ 
fortunate  quotations  fall  below  this  standard  of  courtesy. 
Though  less  comprehensive  than  some  older  works  and 
tracts,  this  volume,  nevertheless,  provides  a  solid  basis  for 
examination  of  the  posttribulational  view.  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  is  concerned  with  the  charge  sometimes  made  by 
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pretribulationists  that  posttribulationism  is  a  departure  from 
true  Biblical  interpretation.  He  endeavors  to  demonstrate 
instead  that  posttribulationism  is  a  time -honored  doctrine 
dating  from  the  early  fathers  and  held  by  men  of  God  through 
the  centuries.  His  point  is  that  pretribulationism  is  an  un¬ 
proved  innovation  based  upon  inference  alone. 

The  author  states  as  his  purpose  in  writing  the  book: 
".  .  .  this  book  is  sent  forth  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  it 
may  be  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  to  a  difficult  subject  and  to  promote  Christian  liberty  in 
the  interpretation  of  prophetic  truth"  (pp.  13-14). 

The  first  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  historical 
argument  for  posttribulationism,  somewhat  of  an  anomaly 
for  a  work  featured  as  a  "Biblical  study. "  He  endeavors  to 
prove  that  a  posttribulational  return  of  Christ  was  the  his¬ 
toric  hope  of  the  church  from  the  beginning.  An  extended 
chapter  devoted  to  "The  Rise  and  Spread  of  Pretribulation¬ 
ism"  traces  pretribulationism  to  t  h  e  Plymouth  Brethren 
movement  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  argument  is 
designed  to  prove  (1)  that  pretribulationism  was  unknown  un¬ 
til  the  nineteenth  century;  (2)  that  honored  men  of  God  have 
been  posttribulationists;  (3)  that  pretribulationism  started  as 
a  heresy  and  not  throu^  sound  Biblical  studies.  The  famil¬ 
iar  point  is  made,  with  thorough  documentation  from  eight  of 
the  early  fathers  or  writings,  that  pretribulationism  was  un¬ 
known  in  the  early  church  and  never  appeared  in  any  form 
until  it  was  made  known  in  a  special  revelation  given  to  an 
erratic  individual,  Edward  Irving,  about  1826.  Dr.  Ladd 
claims  that  it  was  immediately  accepted  by  Darby  and  his 
associates  and  widely  proclaimed. 

Posttribulationists  will  find  in  this  section  of  the  book  a 
forceful  and  comprehensive  statement  of  one  of  their  best 
arguments.  As  Dr.  Ladd  himself  conches,  however,  "Let 
it  be  at  once  emphasized  that  we  are  not  turning  to  the  church 
fathers  to  find  authority  for  either  pre-  or  posttribulation¬ 
ism.  The  one  authority  is  the  Word  of  God  ..."  (p.  19). 
It  should  be  clear  that  citation  from  eight  fathers  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  hundred  years  is  not  unquestionable  proof  that 
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the  entire  early  church  was  posttribulational.  The  histori¬ 
cal  argument  is  more  of  a  psychological  than  a  theological 
one.  Truth  cannot  be  proved  simply  by  counting  scholars, 
even  ancient  ones.  Dr.  Ladd  is  obviously  selective  and  con¬ 
siders  only  the  facts  which  support  his  thesis. 

While  the  evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
the  fathers  were  posttribulational,  the  discussion  does  not 
sufficiently  account  for  the  doctrine  of  imminency  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  so  commonly  in  the  early  church.  Pretribulationists 
who  are  familiar  with  the  early  fathers  have  never  claimed 
that  they  were  explicitly  pretribulational.  The  fact  is  that 
the  early  fathers  were  not  at  all  clear  on  many  details  of 
their  eschatology  and,  though  their  premillennialism  seems 
firmly  established,  most  contemporary  premillenarians 
would  disagree  with  many  features  of  the  eschatology  of  the 
early  church. 

A  fair  statement  of  the  facts  seems  to  be  that  some  of 
the  early  fathers  were  explicitly  posttribulational,  that  is, 
they  regarded  the  tribulation  as  future  and  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  as  following  the  tribulation.  It  seems  also  clear  that 
none  of  the  early  fathers  were  explicitly  pretribulationists  as 
there  is  no  extant  writing  which  develops  this  subject  in  the 
way  it  was  later  explained  by  Darby  and  his  associates.  In 
many  respects,  the  theology  of  the  early  church  was  imma¬ 
ture  and  it  took  centuries  of  controversy  to  settle  the  major 
points  of  theology.  It  should  be  obvious  that  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  like  pretribulationism  would  not  be  settled  in  such  a 
context.  In  the  fifth  century,  when  the  early  church  had  es¬ 
tablished  its  theological  basis  sufficiently  to  deal  further 
with  eschatology,  there  was  already  so  much  departure  from 
premillennialism  that  there  was  no  valid  basis  for  such  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  remained  for  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  re¬ 
store  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  for  others  later  to  restore 
premillennialism  and  futurism  as  a  whole,  including  a  proper 
doctrine  of  the  church.  This  context  was  essential  to  the 
pretribulationism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  describing  the  rise  of  pretribulationism.  Dr.  Ladd 
rightly  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  return  of  futur- 
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ism  which  includes  the  teaching  that  the  great  tribulation  is 
still  future  and  that  most  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  proph¬ 
ecy  rather  than  history.  Pretribulationism  in  its  modem 
form  is  traced  to  a  series  of  meetings  beginning  in  1825  from 
which  the  Brethren  movement  developed.  Dr.  Ladd  attempts 
to  divide  prophetic  interpretation  into  two  types,  "the  tradi¬ 
tional  futurism,  and  Darbyism  or  Dispensationalism"  (p.  41). 
He  endeavors  to  show  that  from  the  beginning  there  was 
severe  disagreement  on  the  pretribulation  issue  and  quotes 
B.  W.  Newton  and  S.  P.  Tregelles  as  contending  sharply 
against  the  pretribulational  followers  of  Darby. 

Pretribulationists  will  regard  the  charge  of  Tregelles 
that  pretribulationism  had  its  sole  origin  in  an  "utterance" 
in  Edward  Irving’s  church  as  unfair.  Whatever  similarity 
there  may  have  been  between  the  teachings  of  Darby  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Irving,  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  wide 
acceptance  of  pretribulationism  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 
A  better  explanation  is  that  the  rise  of  futurism  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  solid  Biblical  studies  and  literal  interpretation  of 
prophetic  Scriptures,  which  characterized  the  Brethren 
movement,  led  to  the  pretribulational  teaching.  Ladd's 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  widespread  acceptance  of  pre¬ 
tribulationism  is  a  weak  section  in  his  book.  He  claims 
pretribulationism  was.  accepted  as  a  reaction  to  postmillen- 
nialism.  It  is  rather  that  pretribulationism  was  based  on 
exposition  of  the  Scripture  and  was  attended  with  spiritual 
power  and  blessing  as  it  was  proclaimed. 

Dr.  Ladd  is  correct  in  asserting  that  pretribulationism 
did  not  receive  unanimous  approval.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  some  leaders  would  follow  posttribulationism.  Most  of 
the  chapter  on  "The  Rise  and  Spread  of  Pretribulationism" 
cites  those  who  abandoned  pretribulationism  for  posttribula¬ 
tionism.  The  argument  is  designed  to  demonstrate  that  pre¬ 
tribulationism  does  not  stand  up  to  careful  study.  The 
evidence  given,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  in  each  instance 
there  had  never  been  a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  basis 
for  pretribulationism.  They  were  obviously  superficial  fol¬ 
lowers  of  pretribulationism.  The  attempt  to  show  that  there 
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was  a  trend  away  from  pretribulationism  in  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies,  however,  is  eloquently  refuted  by  his  own  presentation 
of  the  wide  acceptance  and  current  vitality  of  the  doctrine. 
If  pretribulationism  was  unknown  before  1825  and  has  become 
widespread  in  the  last  two  centuries,  it  is  evident  that  no 
trend  toward  posttribulationism  is  thereby  established.  The 
logic  of  his  argument  that  some  outstanding  leaders  have 
abandoned  pretribulationism  for  posttribulationism  is,  of 
course,  faulty.  On  the  same  basis,  one  could  prove  that 
modem  liberals  are  right  in  their  rejection  of  orthodoxy.  It 
would  follow  also  that  Philip  Mauro,  whom  he  cites  as  giving 
up  pretribulationism,  was  also  right  when  he  abandoned  pre- 
millennialism  entirely  and  became  its  outspoken  critic.  If  a 
departure  from  an  accepted  doctrine  is  its  own  justification, 
then  unbelief  and  apostasy  are  justified  and  faith  refuted. 
There  is  no  scholarly  evidence  to  support  a  trend  either  to¬ 
ward  or  away  from  pretribulationism.  Even  if  a  trend  could 
be  established,  it  would  not  prove  the  trend  correct. 

The  historical  treatment  concludes  with  evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  the  fundamentalist  movement  within  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  was  not  specifically  either  premillennial 
or  pretribulational.  Dr.  Ladd  as  a  Baptist  evidently  resents 
the  charge  that  posttribulationism  is  a  violation  of  good  Bap¬ 
tist  doctrine.  In  this  he  is  correct,  for  the  historic  Baptist 
church  has  never  been  identified  specifically  with  either  view, 
though  premillennialism  and  pretribulationism  have  been  the 
majority  view  among  contemporary  Baptist  fundamentalists. 

The  lengthy  consideration  of  the  historical  background  of 
pretribulationism  is  summarized  by  the  author  as  proving 
three  things;  (1)  that  the  early  church  was  posttribulational; 
(2)  that  pretribulationism  "arose  in  the  nineteenth  century 
among  the  Plymouth  Brethren  whence  it  came  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  .  .  (p.  61);  (3)  that  "many  devout  men  who  first  accept¬ 

ed  this  teaching  were  later,  upon  mature  study ^  compelled  to 
reverse  themselves  and  admit  they  could  not  find  this  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  Word  of  God"  (p.  61).  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
pretribulationists  do  not  claim  that  their  teaching  was  spe¬ 
cific  in  the  early  church  but  rather  that  the  questions  involved 
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were  not  formally  considered  by  the  early  church.  The 
teaching  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  on  the  pretribulation  rap¬ 
ture  was  a  refinement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imminence  of  the 
Lord's  return  which  had  been  held  in  one  form  or  another 
from  the  beginning.  The  fact  that  some  men  who  first  em¬ 
braced  pretribulationism  abandoned  the  doctrine  is  offset  by 
the  many  equally  devout  and  scholarly  men  who  were  won 
over  from  the  other  position  to  accept  the  pretribulational 
hope  of  the  Lord's  return.  It  is  certainly  significant  that 
pretribulationism  is  widespread  today  and  is  found  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  who  have  specialized  in  the  study  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Word  among  premillenarians.  The  fact  is  ignored  by 
the  author  that  the  real  reason  for  pretribulationism  is  the 
rise  of  literal  and  futuristic  interpretation  of  prophecy.  He 
himself  admits  plainly  that  the  historical  argument  is  by  no 
means  final,  but  that  the  real  question  is  what  the  Bible 
teaches . 

The  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  largely 
to  Biblical  argument.  Dr.  Ladd  begins  the  Biblical  study 
with  consideration  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  blessed  hope, 
namely,  the  three  Greek  words,  coming  or  presence 
(parousia),  appearing  (epiphaneia),  and  revelation  (apokalyp- 
sis).  The  argument  assumes  that  these  three  words  must 
refer  to  one  event  only,  namely,  the  second  coming  after  the 
tribulation.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  along  with  many 
other  technical  terms  such  as  Day  of  the  Lord,  Day  of  Christ, 
and  the  end,  is  frequently  debated  by  posttribulationists  and 
pretribulationists.  The  usual  posttribulational  argument  is 
that  all  these  words  must  refer  to  a  specific  event  at  the  end 
of  the  tribulation.  Some  pretribulationists  attempt  also  to 
make  some  of  these  terms  specific  such  as  the  use  of  coming 
(parousia)  for  the  rapture  only  and  revelation  (apokalypsis) 
for  the  second  coming  after  the  tribulation  only.  Some  also 
hold  that  appearing  (epiphaneia)  refers  specifically  to  the 
rapture.  The  more  common  view  among  pretribulationists, 
however,  is  that  none  of  these  words  are  technical  words  in 
themselves  but  must  be  invested  by  the  context  with  their 
specific  meaning.  In  other  words,  coming  is  not  a  specific 
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coming  except  as  it  is  made  specific  by  the  context. 

The  common  expressions  "first  coming"  and  "second 
coming"  of  Christ  illustrate  the  necessity  of  describing  which 
coming  is  meant.  If  it  is  justifiable  to  use  the  same  word, 
coming,  for  the  Lord's  birth  in  Bethlehem  and  for  His  return 
to  the  earth,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  same  word 
could  not  be  used  for  the  rapture  before  the  tribulation  and 
the  coming  after  the  tribulation.  The  argument  presented  is 
that  the  fact  that  these  important  words  are  used  both  of  the 
rapture  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  after  the  tribulation 
proves  that  they  must  be  one  event.  For  instance,  his  con¬ 
tention  regarding  the  word  coming  (parousia)  is  that  it  is  used 
of  the  rapture  in  1  Thessalonians  4:15-17  and  of  the  second 
coming  after  the  tribulation  in  2  Thessalonians  2:8.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  two  events  must  therefore  "take  place  at  the 
same  time"  (p.  63).  His  conclusion,  however,  is  valid  only 
if  it  is  true  that  the  word  coming  could  not  refer  to  two  future 
comings. 

His  argument  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  begging  of  the 
question,  that  is,  assuming  what  one  is  trying  to  prove.  If 
the  Scriptures  were  attempting  to  present  a  rapture  before 
the  tribulation  and  a  coming  after  the  tribulation  as  well, 
what  other  words  could  be  used  than  the  words  coming, 
appearing,  and  revelation?  At  the  rapture  Christ  evidently 
comes  for  His  church,  appears  to  them,  and  is  revealed  in 
His  glory  to  them.  At  the  second  coming  to  establish  His 
kingdom  after  the  tribulation.  He  also  comes,  appears  to  the 
whole  world,  and  is  revealed  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  To  argue  from  these  common  words,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  not  doctrinal,  is  fallacious  reas(xiing  whether 
used  by  the  pretribulationists  or  posttribulationists.  It  is 
strange  that  in  this  chapter  dealing  with  these  expressions 
Dr.  Ladd  takes  no  note  whatever  of  pretribulational  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  argument,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  counter  the 
apparent  conclusion  that  he  is  assuming  what  tie  is  trying  to 
prove.  The  pretribulational  point  of  view  is  certainly  not 
obscure  or  unknown,  as  it  is  stated  in  one  of  its  common 
forms  in  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible  (p.  1212,  note). 
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The  argument  based  on  important  terms  relating  to  the 
Lord's  return  is  continued  in  chapter  four  under  the  title 
"The  Tribulation,  the  Rapture,  and  the  Resurrection. "  The 
argument  here  turns  on  the  lack  of  reference  to  the  rapture 
in  important  passages  dealing  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  He  discusses  Matthew  24:4-14;  2  Thessalonians  2; 
and  Revelation  8-16.  He  states:  "Our  survey  of  these  three 
great  passages  which  set  forth  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and 
the  Great  Tribulation  shows  clearly  that  none  of  them  asserts 
that  the  Church  is  to  be  raptured  at  the  beginning  of  the  Trib¬ 
ulation.  When  such  a  doctrine  is  attributed  to  these  Scrip¬ 
tures,  it  is  an  inference  and  not  the  assertion  of  the  Word  of 
God"  (p.  77). 

This  is  certainly  a  curious  form  of  illogic.  The  three 
passages  are  admittedly  dealing  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  after  the  tribulation.  The  fact  that  these  do  not  state 
that  the  rapture  occurs  before  the  tribulation  is  taken  as 
proof  that  it  must  occur  after  the  tribulation  even  though  the 
passages  themselves  do  not  mention  the  rapture  at  all.  Does 
not  this  absolute  silence  prove  instead  that  the  rapture  does 
not  occur  after  the  tribulation?  The  fact  that  none  of  the 
passages  dealing  with  Christ's  coming  after  the  tribulation 
include  any  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  living  saints 
is  passed  over  by  Dr.  Ladd  without  comment  in  this  chapter. 
Later,  however,  he  admits:  "Nor  does  the  Word  of  God  ex¬ 
plicitly  place  the  Rapture  at  the  end  of  the  Tribulation"  (p. 
165).  He  further  states:  "If  a  pretribulation  rapture  is  a 
Biblical  doctrine,  itou^ttobe  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  which  prophesy  the  Rapture  of  the  Church"  (p.  77). 
Dr.  Ladd  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  same  argument 
holds  against  the  posttribulational  point  of  view.  Why  is  not 
a  posttribulation  rapture  "clearly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures 
which  prophesy  the  Rapture  of  the  Church"  ?  Dr.  Ladd  him¬ 
self  admits  there  is  no  sue  h  reference  in  Scripture.  If 
pretribulational  doctrine  is  based  on  inference,  so  is  post- 
tribulationism. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  entire  discussion  Dr.  Ladd 
practically  ignores  the  three  principal  Scriptures  revealing 
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the  rapture.  The  first  explicit  reference  to  the  rapture  is 
found  in  John  14:3,  a  passage  which  says  nothing  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  tribulation  and  which  states  plainly  that  the  immediate 
destination  of  the  church  after  the  rapture  is  heaven,  not  the 
millennial  earth.  The  Johannine  passage  along  with  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15:51-52  and  1  Thessalonians  4:13-18,  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  three  main  passages  on  the  rapture, 
all  have  this  characteristic,  namely,  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  preceding  tribulation,  nor  is  there  mention  of  an  earthly 
reign  of  Christ  immediately  following.  A  natural  question  is 
why  Dr.  Ladd,  in  presenting  a  chapter  which  deals  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  rapture,  ignores  these  passages.  The  answer 
is  not  hard  to  find — they  do  not  teach  posttribulationism. 

In  this  chapter  also  the  argument  is  presented  that  inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  a  specific  resurrection  mentioned  in  Reve¬ 
lation  20,  and  this  resurrection  is  obviously  posttribulational, 
it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church  must  also  be 
resurrected  at  this  time.  The  idea  that  the  first  resurrection 
can  be  in  more  than  one  stage  is  rejected  categorically. 
However,  according  tol  Corinthians  15:23-24,  there  are 
three  stages  (tagma)  of  the  resurrection  of  saints:  Christ  the 
first,  those  at  His  coming  seccxid,  and  those  at  the  end  third. 
Even  Tregelles  admits  1  Corinthians  15:24  is  not  the  resur¬ 
rection  before  the  millennium — but  the  one  after  it  (The  Hope 
of  Christ’s  Second  Coming  (pp.  104-5).  Matthew  27:52-53  is 
another  "stage"  of  tiie  resurrection.  That  saints  are  not  all 
raised  at  the  same  time  is  not  "inference. " 

Dr.  Ladd  sees  the  church  in  Revelation  20:4  as  sitting 
on  thrones  in  distinction  to  the  martyred  dead  of  the  tribula¬ 
tion  who  are  also  raised  at  the  same  time.  He  seems  una¬ 
ware  here  of  the  very  common  pretribulational  explanation 
of  this  passage,  namely,  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  are 
raised  at  this  time  and  that  only  the  church,  the  saints  of  the 
present  age,  are  raised  at  the  rapture.  While  pretribula- 
tionists  are  not  agreed  on  this  and  the  followers  of  Darby 
generally  have  interpreted  the  rapture  to  include  all  saints, 
the  fact  is  there  is  no  Scriptural  proof  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  are  raised  at  the  rapture.  (For  further  discus- 
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Sion  of  this  point,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  113:3-5,  January, 
1956).  The  pretribulational  objection  to  this  chapter  is  that 
the  author  does  not  prove  that  the  rapture  is  after  the  tribu¬ 
lation.  The  very  fact  that  the  rapture  is  never  mentioned  in 
any  clear  passage  dealing  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord  after 
the  tribulation  would  certainly  leave  the  door  open  for  the 
pretribulational  view.  Dr.  Ladd's  objection  that  pretribula- 
tionism  is  an  inference  is  offset  by  his  own  admission  that 
posttribulationism  is  also.  Some  posttribulationists  will 
probably  be  critical  of  this  chapter  inasmuch  as  the  author 
passes  by  a  number  of  the  standard  arguments  for  posttribu¬ 
lationism  based  on  Scriptural  terminology  such  as  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Alexander  Reese  and  others  (cf .  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
on  "Posttribulationism,"  112:289-303,  October,  1955,  and 
113:1-15,  January,  1956). 

Having  presented  the  point  that  the  rapture  before  the 
tribulation  is  purely  inferential.  Dr.  Ladd  raises  the  question 
in  the  next  chapter  as  to  whether  this  inference  is  valid.  He 
concedes  at  the  outset:  "We  will  admit  that  even  if  Scripture 
did  not  explicitly  affirm  a  pretribulation  rapture,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  totality  of  Scriptural  data  would  demand  such  a 
conclusion;  and  in  this  case,  it  would  be  a  valid  inference" 
(p.  89).  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  a  comprehensive 
refutation  of  argument  commonly  used  by  pretribulationism 
is  attempted.  Such  arguments  are  presented  as  coming  "for" 
and  "with"  the  saints,  and  the  contrast  between  the  Day  of 
Christ  and  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  He  also  considers  the  ar¬ 
gument  concerning  the  removal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  based  on  2 
Thessalonians  2  and  the  necessity  of  an  interval  between  the 
rapture  and  the  second  coming.  The  writer  tends  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Ladd  that  emphasis  on  the  "for"  and  "with"  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christ's  coming  is  not  conclusive  in  itself,  though 
whatever  force  the  argument  has  is  in  favor  of  pretribula¬ 
tionism.  Dr.  Ladd,  however,  misunderstands  the  pretribu¬ 
lational  argument  based  upon  the  Day  of  the  Lord  and  the  Day 
of  Christ.  Pretribulationists  do  not  insist  that  these  terms 
in  themselves  prove  a  pretribulation  rapture.  It  is  rather 
that  in  the  usage  of  these  terms  there  seems  to  be  a  distinc- 
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tion.  The  Day  of  Christ  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  rap¬ 
ture  as  a  specific  event  while  thfe  Day  of  the  Lord  seems  to 
include  the  tribulation  and  the  millennium  or  an  extended 
period  of  time.  It  would  be  rather  tenuous  to  claim  solid 
proof  for  pretribulationism,  however,  based  on  the  terms 
alone.  Readers  will  have  to  judge,  also,  whether  Dr.  Ladd’s 
treatment  of  2  Thessalonians  2  regarding  the  removal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Actually  he  admits 
divine  restraint  is  in  view — essentially  the  pretribulational 
position.  Buried  as  minor  points  under  the  removal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  such  subjects  as  "The  Teaching  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation,"  "The  Twenty-four  elders,"  "The  Use  of  the  Word 
’Church,  ’"  and  "The  Marriage  of  the  Lamb."  It  is  not  clear 
what  relationship  this  has  to  the  principal  head,  "The  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  Holy  Spirit. " 

A  major  criticism  and  one  of  great  significance  is  that 
he  attempts  to  answer  in  scarcely  more  than  a  page  the  im¬ 
portant  cfuestion  of  the  usage  of  the  word  church.  He  admits 
that  it  is  not  found  in  any  tribulation  passage.  The  assertion 
that  the  word  "church"  is  never  used  in  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  "to  designate  the  Church  in  ito  totality"  (p.  98)  is  quite 
beside  the  point.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  posttribula- 
tionist  to  prove  that  the  church  is  in  the  tribulation.  Dr. 
Ladd,  like  most  posttribulationists,  passes  over  this  point 
hurriedly  because  posttribulationists  have  no  answer  to  this 
difficulty  in  their  system.  They  lack  any  positive  proof  that 
the  church— the  ecclesia— is  ever  found  in  the  tribulation 
period.  This  key  doctrine  of  pretribulationism  is  left  with 
an  utterly  inadequate  treatment,  while  pages  are  devoted  to 
indecisive  questions. 

An  extended  discussion  is  devoted  to  proving  that  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  in  Revelation  19:6-9^  is  an  explicit 
proof  of  a  posttribulational  rapture.  Ladd  pins  his  entire 
argument  that  the  church  must  be  in  view  in  Revelation  4-19, 
even  though  it  is  never  mentioned,  upon  the  fact  that  pretrib- 
ulationists  believe  that  the  church  appears  in  Revelation  19 
without  the  use  of  the  word  church.  He  states:  "If  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  sound  that  the ’saints’  of  13:7,  10;  16:6;  17:6;  18:24 
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who  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Antichrist  are  not  the  Church  be¬ 
cause  the  word  is  not  used  and  because  we  are  on  Jewish 
ground,  then  the  bride  of  19:6  cannot  be  the  Church  because 
the  word  is  not  used;  the  people  involved  are  called  saints 
(V.  8)"  (p.  99). 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  should  be  evident.  The 
text  refers  to  "the  marriage  of  the  Lamb"  and  to  the  "wife." 
It  is  on  this  ground,  not  the  use  of  the  word  saints,  that  pre- 
tribulationists  find  the  church  in  this  chapter. 

The  main  point  of  Ladd's  argument,  however,  is  that  the 
marriage  is  announced  as  a  future  event.  As  pretribulation- 
ists  think  of  the  marriage  as  being  connected  with  the  rap¬ 
ture,  he  concludes  that  the  rapture  must  occur  at  this  point, 
i.e.,  after  the  tribulation.  As  a  New  Testament  scholar, 
Ladd  no  doubt  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  relating  to  a  He¬ 
brew  marriage  which  make  his  entire  position  untenable.  As 
Lenski  and  others  have  pointed  out,  a  Hebrew  marriage  has 
three  stages:  (1)  the  legal  marriage  consummated  by  the 
parents  of  the  bride  and  groom;  (2)  the  groom  goes  to  take 
his  bride  from  her  parents'  home;  (3)  the  wedding  supper  or 
feast.  Most  Greek  scholars  take  the  Greek  word  gamos, 
translated  "marriage"  in  Revelation  19:7,  to  mean  "wedding 
feast."  With  the  exception  of  Hebrews  13:4,  this  is  the  uni¬ 
form  meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  Ladd  himself  alludes 
to  this  in  referring  to  the  event  as  "the  marriage  banquet" 
and  "marriage  supper"  (p.  99).  It  should  be  clear,  then, 
that  if  the  marriage  supper  is  in  view  here,  the  wedding  has 
already  been  legally  consummated  and  the  bridegroom  has 
already  come  for  his  bride.  As  applied  to  the  church,  Ro¬ 
mans  7:4  indicates  that  legally  the  church  is  already  the  wife 
of  Christ.  At  the  rapture,  Christ  will  come  for  His  bride. 
At  the  return  to  the  earth,  the  wedding  feast  will  be  held. 
On  the  basis  of  generally  accepted  facts  of  a  Hebrew  mar¬ 
riage,  there  is  no  scholarly  ground  for  the  point  Ladd  is 
attempting  to  make  on  the  basis  of  Revelation  19.  The  wed¬ 
ding  feast  is  future,  but  the  previous  two  stages  are  already 
accon4)lished  in  Revelation  19. 

Most  damaging  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  chapter  is  the 
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fact  that  he  passes  over  the  tremendously  important  pretrib- 
ulational  argument  for  the  necessity  of  an  interval  with  al¬ 
most  no  discussion.  He  makes  only  two  points;  first  raising 
the  question,  "Where  does  the  Word  of  God  say  that  the 
saints  are  to  be  rewarded  before  Christ  returns  in  glory?" 
(p.  103).  He  then  argues  that  seven  years  would  not  be 
enough  to  judge  two  hundred  million  living  Christians.  He 
computes  this  would  require  that  each  Christian  be  judged  in 
only  one  second  as  seven  years  amount  to  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  seconds.  This  is  an  argument  that  borders  on  the  ridic¬ 
ulous.  He  assumes  that  God  has  the  same  limitations  as 
finite  man. 

Most  surprising  in  his  argument  is  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  important  pretribulation  arguments  for  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  an  interval  is  not  mentioned  at  all  (cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
112:97-104,  April,  1955).  Pretribulationists  have  often 
pointed  out  that  if  every  living  saint  is  raptured  at  the  time 
of  the  second  coming  this  would  in  itself  separate  all  saints 
from  unsaved  people  and  would  leave  none  to  populate  the 
millennial  earth.  One  posttribulationist.  Rose,  in  his  book 
Tribulation  Till  Translation,  faces  this  problem.  He  pic¬ 
tures  the  rapture  as  occurring  forty  days  before  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  nations  in  Matthew  25.  During 
these  forty  days  a  new  generation  of  believers  comes  into 
existence — the  sheep — and  eventually  populate  the  millennial 
earth.  While  the  explanation  of  Rose  does  not  commend  it¬ 
self,  he  at  least  makes  an  attempt  to  face  this  difficulty  in 
posttribulationism.  One  would  judge  from  his  silence  that 
Dr.  Ladd  has  no  answer  for  this  basic  pretribulational  argu¬ 
ment.  While  the  chapter  on  the  whole  is  a  good  presentation 
of  the  posttribulational  argument  against  pretribulationism, 
its  major  difficulty  is  that  it  does  not  meet  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  pretribulational  arguments  and  on  crucial  questions  is 
either  silent  or  indecisive. 

Readers  will  find  the  sixth  chapter  on  the  word  "Watch" 
an  interesting  presentation  of  posttribulationism.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  based  on  various  Greek  words  used  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  which  indicate  the  attitude  of  watchfulness.  Dr.  Ladd 
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holds  that  they  do  not  necessarily  carry  with  them  the  idea 
of  the  imminency  of  the  Lord's  return.  The  argument  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  all  references  to  watching  have  the  glo¬ 
rious,  appearing  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  tribulation  in  view 
(p.  112).  Once  again  the  logical  fallacy  of  making  a  general 
word  a  technical  and  specific  word  is  used.  The  important 
point  is  that  each  of  the  various  exhortations  to  watch  for  the 
Lord's  coming  has  its  own  context.  In  some  cases  the  con¬ 
text  has  to  do  with  the  return  after  the  tribulation,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  refers  then  to  people  living  at  that  time.  The  context 
in  such  instances  makes  clear,  as  in  Matthew  24-25,  that 
watching  for  the  Lord's  return  has  special  pertinence  after 
the  signs  appear.  By  contrast,  however,  where  exhortations 
are  found  to  look  for  the  Lord's  return,  and  the  rapture  is 
clearly  in  view,  no  signs  are  given,  but  rather  the  believer 
is  exhorted  to  look  for  the  Lord's  return  itself  (cf.  John  14:3; 
1  Cor.  15:51-52;  1  Thess.  4:13-18).  While  pretribulatlonists 
have  perhaps  overdone  the  argument  based  on  these  exhorta¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  similar  expressions  for  expectancy  of  the 
rapture  and  of  the  Lord's  return  after  the  tribulation  does 
not  prove  that  the  two  events  are  one  and  the  same.  While 
much  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  will  be  of  interest,  it 
falls  short  of  demonstrating  its  conclusions. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  whether  the  church 
can  experience  the  wrath  of  God,  Dr.  Ladd  rightly  concludes 
that  the  church  cannot  experience  divine  wrath,  though  the 
church  may  experience  tribulation.  The  argument  passes 
over,  however,  the  main  point  in  the  distinction  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  presented  by  pretribulatlonists.  Once  again  the  real 
issue  is  avoided,  rather  than  faced.  The  point  is  not  that  the 
church  will  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  but  that  it  will  escape 
the  time  of  the  wrath  of  God,  as  it  is  stated  to  the  church  of 
Philadelphia:  "I  also  will  keep  thee  from  .the  hour  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  which  shall  come  iq>on  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth"  (Rev.  3:10,  italics  added).  As  it  is 
indicated  in  1  Thessalonians  5,  we  belong  to  the  time  desig¬ 
nated  as  "the  day"  in  contrast  to  "the  night"  in  which  the 
wrath  will  come.  That  the  wrath  of  God  is  only  at  the  end  of 
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the  tribulation  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
Revelation  6:17,  that  is,  early  in  the  period.  That  the  church 
will  experience  tribulation  throu^out  its  course  is  conceded 
by  all  pretribulationists.  The  question  is  whether  the  church 
will  go  through  that  specific  time  designated  in  the  Scriptures 
as  the  great  tribulation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Ladd  does 
not  deal  adequately  anywhere  in  his  volume  with  the  great 
theme  of  the  tribulation  though  he  evidently  accepts  a  literal 
view  of  it.  The  characteristics  of  judgment  in  that  period 
are  such  that  they  will  affect  both  saved  and  unsaved,  namely, 
such  judgments  as  earihquakes,  pestilence,  war,  famine, 
and  stars  falling  frcgn  heaven.  His  argument  that  God  will 
save  the  church  in  the  tribulation  like  He  saved  Israel  out  of 
the  judgments  which  fell  upon  Egypt  is  its  own  refutation. 
No  Israelites  died  in  the  plagues.  By  contrast,  as  Dr.  Ladd 
himself  admits,  the  tribulation  will  feature  the  most  awful 
massacre  of  saints  which  has  ever  occurred. 

An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  dispensational  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  statement  made  is  correct,  that  pretribulation- 
ism  is  an  outgrowth  of  dispensationalism.  Dr.  Ladd  shares 
the  viewpoint  of  B.  W.  Newton,  however,  that  dispensation¬ 
alism  is  "the  hei^t  of  speculative  nonsense"  (p.  130).  It 
will  be  clear  from  this  chapter  that  Dr.  Ladd  does  not  under¬ 
stand  dispensationalism.  He  defines  dispensationalism  as 
"the  method  of  deciding  in  advance  which  Scriptures  deal 
with  the  Church  and  which  Scriptures  have  to  do  with  Israel, 
and  then  to  interpret  the  passages  concerned  in  the  light  of 
this  ’division'  of  the  Word"  (p.  130).  To  Dr.  Ladd,  then, 
dispensationalism  is  an  entirely  unjustified  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  is  superimposed  upon  the  Scripture  arbitrarily. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true,  nor  is  it  fair  to  define  dispen¬ 
sationalism  in  this  summary  manner.  The  dispensational 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  rather  the  outgrowth  of  literal 
interpretation  inasmuch  as  there  are  differing  rules  of  life 
in  different  periods  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God. 
Rather  than  spiritualize  these  differences,  dispensationalists 
regard  them  as  being  pertinent  to  the  age  in  which  they  be¬ 
long.  Thus  a  Jew  under  the  Mosaic  covenant  was  command- 
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ed  to  bring  his  lamb  of  sacrifice,  something  a  Christian  nev¬ 
er  has  to  do  who  has  the  one  sacrifice  in  Christ.  Under  the 
law,  Sabbath  breakers  were  to  be  stoned,  while  under  the 
present  dispensation  no  one  would  think  of  stoning  one  guilty 
of  misusing  the  Lord's  day.  Dispensationalism  is  a  method 
of  solving  these  primary  problems  of  interpretation  and  is 
far  from  an  arbitrary  assumption. 

In  view  of  the  low  value  put  upon  dispensationalism,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  author  would  not  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  dispensational  interpretation.  He  shows  repeatedly  a 
misunderstanding  of  dispensational  teachings.  He  concludes 
from  his  study  of  dispensationalism  that  the  great  tribulation 
is  exclusively  Jewish  and  not  occupied  with  the  church. 
Perhaps  pretribulationists  have  not  made  themselves  clear, 
but  the  great  tribulation,  even  though  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  church,  is  not  exclusively  Jewish,  as  it  also  comprehends 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  Obviously  the  fourth  world  empire 
is  dominated  by  Gentiles  and  not  Jews,  and  the  saints  who 
are  won  to  the  Lord  in  the  tribulation  time  are  from  every 
tongue  and  nation.  Dr.  Ladd  has  therefore  set  up  a  straw 
man  when  he  assumes  that  the  great  tribulation  is  exclusive¬ 
ly  Jewish  according  to  the  dispensationalists.  Much  of  the 
detail  that  follows  in  this  chapter  is  based  largely  on  Dr. 
Ladd's  misunderstanding  of  dispensational  arguments  and 
should  afford  little  difficulty  to  one  who  understands  this 
position.  This  chapter,  though  it  deals  with  the  most  strate¬ 
gic  issue  of  the  entire  book,  is  probably  the  weakest  chapter. 
It  certainly  is  not  a  cogent  discussion  of  the  real  issues  re¬ 
lating  to  dispensationalism. 

The  concluding  argument  of  the  volume  deals  with  "The 
Blessed  Hope."  The  opening  point  is  that  we  should  not  be  so 
concerned  about  pretribulationism  as  to  neglect  our  defense 
of  the  Lord's  return  itself  which  is  disputed  by  the  modem 
liberals.  Dr.  Ladd  especially  denies  that  posttrjibulationism 
is  "a  step  away  from  the  Word  of  God  toward  liberalism" 
(p.  139).  His  argument  is  that  such  eschatological  questions 
as  these  do  not  concern  liberals  at  all  and  are  discussed 
mostly  by  conservatives.  While  his  argument  is  valid  in 
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part,  it  is  still  true  that  premillenarians  who  are  pretribu- 
lational  are  immune  to  modem  liberalism.  He  is  right  that 
pretribulationists  should  not  press  this  point  beyond  its 
proper  limits. 

In  this  chapter,  the  author  spends  some  time  refuting  an 
unnamed  author  who  uses  Titus  2:11-14  to  illustrate  how  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  Lord’s  return  leads  to  godly  living.  Dr.  Ladd 
denies  that  the  main  force  of  the  passage  has  to  do  with  the 
Lord’s  return,  and  he  also  denies  that  the  passage  deals  with 
the  rapture.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Ladd 
that  the  glorious  appearing  here  could  very  well  be  the  rap¬ 
ture  rather  than  the  second  coming,  as  it  has  only  believers 
in  view.  However,  pretribulationists  themselves  are  not 
agreed  on  the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  While  pretrib¬ 
ulationists  have  the  best  of  the  argument  when  it  comes  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  truth.  Dr.  Ladd  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  his  viewpoint  that  even  a  posttribulational  return 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  those  who  believe  it.  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  posttribulationism  actually  gives  a  better  incentive 
to  gospel  preaching  is  presented  in  accord  with  the  view  that 
Christ  cannot  come  until  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is 
preached  to  the  whole  world  (Matt.  24:14).  He  cites  several 
missionary  leaders  in  support  of  this  point  and  goes  so  far 
as  to  quote  Dr.  Oswald  Smith  as  referring  to  pretribulation- 
ism  as  "a  dangerous  heresy”  (p.  150) — an  unfortunate  libel 
of  pretribulationism.  Though  Dr.  Ladd  presses  his  argu¬ 
ment  beyond  the  Scriptural  facts,  undoubtedly  he  is  correct 
that  posttribulationism  in  itself  does  not  remove  missionary 
incentive  and  pretribulationists  should  not  assume  the  role 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  concerned  with  the  Lord’s 
return  in  a  practical  way.  Many  will  agree  with  Dr.  Ladd’s 
closing  plea  in  this  chapter  for  more  tolerance  in  this  matter 
of  pre-,  mid-,  and  posttribulation  rapture. 

In  the  conclusion,  a  summary  of  the  argument  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  preceding  material  is  given.  In  a  word,  he 
holds  "that  the  contemporary  inference  of  two  aspects  in  the 
second  coming  does  not  have  the  explicit  confirmation  of 
Scripture”  (p.  167).  Dr.  Ladd  insists  that  the  burden  of 
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proof  rests  on  the  pretribulationist,  as  if  the  posttribulation- 
ist  has  no  burden  of  proof.  He  concludes  with  this  appeal: 
"Neither  pretribulationism  nor  posttribulationism  should  be 
made  a  ground  of  fellowship,  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  or  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  Christian  doctrine.  There  should  be  liberty 
and  charity  toward  both  views.  That  which  is  essential  is 
the  expectation  of  'the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'"  (p.  167). 

The  volume,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  worthy  presentation 
of  the  posttribulational  argument,  and  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  gathering  together  in  very  readable  form  many  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  have  supported  posttribulationism  through  the 
centuries.  It  is  the  reviewer's  opinion  that  the  main  reasons 
for  pretribulationism  are  practically  untouched  by  this  vol¬ 
ume,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  best  posttribulational  book  to 
appear  for  some  time.  Dr.  Ladd  is  to  be  especially  com¬ 
mended  for  the  high  standard  of  courtesy  which  characterizes 
the  volume.  The  reviewer  continues  to  believe  that  "the 
blessed  hope"  is  the  imminent  return  of  Christ  for  His 
church,  not  the  hope  of  resurrection  after  martyrdom  in  the 
great  tribulation.  The  daily  expectation  of  the  Lord's  return 
for  His  church  is  a  precious  hope  for  those  who  "love  his 
appearing. " 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Premillennialism  series  to  be  continued 
^  the  January-March,  1957,  Number) 


ARNOLD  TOYNBEE  AND  THE  JEWS* 


By  Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  A.  M. ,  Litt.  D. ,  D.  D. 

Arnold  Toynbee  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  major  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  time.  The  leading  historian 
of  the  day,  in  1954  he  completed  his  gigantic  work,  entitled 
A  Study  ^  History.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  histo¬ 
rian,  not  even  Gibbon  excepted,  has  ever  approached  the 
dimensions  of  this  achievement.  In  sheer  scope  it  is  stag¬ 
gering.  To5mbee  identifies,  surveys,  compares,  and 
analyzes  twenty-six  civilizations  that  have  arisen  since  the 
dawn  of  history,  and  seeks  to  understand  their  origin,  growth, 
and  decay.  With  awe-inspiring  learning,  such  as  few,  if  any, 
other  living  scholar  possesses,  he  ranges  over  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  in  practically  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth — from  the  Eskimos  in  the  north  to  the  Polynesians  in 
the  south.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is  put  down  in  ten  mas¬ 
sive  volumes,  totalling  6,289  pages  of  closely-knit  argument 
and  exposition. 

Toynbee  writes  with  endless  embellishment,  and  is  par¬ 
tial  to  obscure  polysyllabic  adjectives.  Witness  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence:  "However,  the  most  popular  of  the  racial 
theories  of  civilization  is  that  which  sets  upon  a  pedestal  the 
xanthotrichous,  glaucopian,  dolichocephalic  variety  of  homo 
leucodermaticus,  called  by  some  the  Nordic  man  and  by 
Nietzsche  'the  blond  beast’;  and  it  is  worth  while  inquiring 
into  the  credentials  of  this  idol  of  the  Teutonic  market-place. " 
At  this  point,  his  editor,  D.  C.  Somervell,  comments  in  a 
footnote:  "’Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongue?' 
asks  Horatio.  It  is:  to  wit,  'yellow-haired,  grey-eyed,  long- 


♦The  substance  of  an  address  delivered  at  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  on  Prophecy,  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New 
York,  November  11,  1955.  Published  with  permission  of  the 
American  Association  for  Jewish  Evangelism. 
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headed  variety  of  white-skinned  man'”  (A  Study  History, 
Abridgement  of  Vols.  I-VI  by  D.  C.  Somervell,  1947,  p.  52). 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  at  other  times  Toynbee  writes  beau¬ 
tifully  and  with  moving  power. 

This  tremendous  work  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  indexed. 
Moreover,  there  is  D.  C.  Somervell's  one-volume  abridg¬ 
ment  of  Toynbee's  first  six  volumes,  this  in  itself  being  a 
volume  of  some  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  But  there 
is  as  yet  no  abridgment  of  the  last  four  volumes.  And  indeed, 
it  is  hardly  just  to  a  writer  of  Toynbee's  stature  simply  to 
look  up  references  in  an  index  and  to  draw  conclusions  from 
passages  taken  out  of  context.  The  only  valid  procedure  is  to 
make  some  honest  attempt  to  see  what  he  says  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  in  relation  to  his  general  system  of  thought. 
This  I  shall  hope  to  do. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  STUDY 

But  before  I  come  to  this  part  of  my  discussion,  let  me 
pause  to  answer  a  few  questions,  especially  those  which 
came  immediately  to  mind  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  this 
subject:  "Why  take  time  to  talk  about  Arnold  Toynbee  and  the 
Jews?”  "What  is  the  relevance  of  such  a  topic  to  a  prophetic 
conference  like  this?” 

Already  these  questions  have  been  answered  in  part. 
Toynbee  is  one  of  the  key  thinkers  our  age.  As  such,  his 
work  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  iqpon  many  minds.  And  when 
he  deals  with  a  subject  of  such  Biblical  and  current  interest 
as  the  Jews,  we  should  know  what  he  says.  A  good  many 
years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  the  distingfuished 
missicmary  to  the  Moslems,  while  speaking  in  the  school 
chapel  at  Stony  Brook,  pointed  out  that  the  great  currents  of 
world  events  can  be  classified  under  these  four  heads: 
Nationalism,  Communism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Judaism. 
The  analysis  is  an  acute  one,  and  today  the  last  of  the  four 
(Judaism)  is  close  to  the  center  of  contemporary  history. 

Again,  a  discussion  of  Toynbee's  thought  belongs  on  the 
program  of  a  conference  like  this  because  he  is  to  a  consid- 
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erable  extent  a  religious  writer  and  thus  a  religious  thinker. 
Certainly  he  is  more  than  a  historian,  recording  events  of 
the  past  with  cold  objectivity;  actually  he  is  a  philosopher  of 
history,  seeking  to  know  why  things  happened  and  how  they 
happened,  searching  to  discern,  as  it  were,  the  pattern  be¬ 
hind  the  enormously  complex  loom  of  human  events  and  even 
to  find  out  its  relationship  to  God. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  thoughtful  person  to  read 
even  fifty  pages  of  A  Study  of  History  without  realizing  that 
Toynbee  is  a  scholar  whose  roots  go  very  deeply  in  two  di¬ 
rections:  first,  into  the  Bible;  and  secondly,  into  the  classics, 
particularly  those  of  Greece.  Of  the  two,  it  is  Toynbee’s 
Biblical  background  that  concerns  us  most  at  present.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  a  major  influence  upon  his  style.  Over  and 
over,  he  draws  upon  Scripture  for  his  figures  of  speech; 
many  times,  and  often  with  great  power,  he  quotes  the  Bible, 
especially  the  New  Testament,  In  his  tenth  volume,  he  pays 
this  tribute  to  the  Bible:  ’’The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
made  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I,  gives  me  ...  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  presence  in  forming  our  fragment  of  a 
mysterious  universe.  The  effect  of  a  diction  that  is  archaic 
yet  at  the  same  time  familiar  is  more  like  that  of  music  than 
like  that  of  ordinary  speech.  It  pierces  through  the  Intellect 
and  plays  directly  upon  the  Heart"  (A  Study  of  History,  X, 
235). 

Especially  in  his  final  volume,  Toynbee  speaks  in  relig¬ 
ious  terms.  It  is  here  that  he  defines  history  as  "a  vision 
dim  and  partial,  yet  .  .  .  true  to  reality  as  far  as  it  went  of 
God  revealing  Himself  in  action  to  souls  that  were  sincerely 
seeking  Him"  (ibid. ,  X,  1).  And  it  is  here  also  that  he  says 
that  he  is  a  historian,  because  he  has  found  his  vocation  in  a 
call  from  God  to  "feel  after  Him  and  find  Him"  (ibid. ;  this  is 
acknowledged  by  Toynbee  as  a  direct  quotation  of  Acts 
17:27). 

Elsewhere  (at  the  end  of  Vol.  VI)  after  pasi^ing  in  review 
the  various  would-be  savior-gods,  as  he  calls  them,  who 
sought  to  deliver  man,  he  comes  to  Christ  and,  after  quoting 
John  3:16,  writes  this:  "When  the  Gospel  thus  answers  .  .  . 
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it  delivers  an  oracle.  The  one  remains,  the  many  change 
and  pass.  And  this  is  in  truth  the  final  result  of  our  survey 
of  saviours.  When  we  set  out  on  this  quest  we  found  our¬ 
selves  moving  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  host,  but,  as  we  have 
pressed  forward,  the  marchers,  company  by  company,  have 
fallen  out  of  the  race.  ...  At  the  final  ordeal  of  death,  few, 
even  of  these  would-be  saviour  gods,  have  dared  to  put  their 
title  to  the  test  by  plunging  into  the  icy  river.  And  now,  as 
we  stand  and  gaze  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  farther  shore, 
a  single  figure  rises  from  the  flood  and  straightway  fills  the 
whole  horizon.  There  is  the  Saviour;  'and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand;  he  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied'"  (A  Study  of  History, 
Abridgement  of  Vols.  I-VI  by  D.  C.  Somervell,  p.  547). 

TOYNBEE  AND  THE  BIBLE 

It  is  this  very  matter  of  Biblical  allusion,  however,  that 
is  misleading  in  Toynbee.  When  it  comes  to  confession  of 
the  historical,  supernatural  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  the 
great  doctrines  of  God  and  Christ,  of  sin  and  redemption, 
that  rest  not  upon  religious  myth,  but  upon  the  fact  of  what 
God  actually  did  in  history  through  His  chosen  people  do\\Ti 
through  the  ages  and  especially  in  Jesus  Christ — the  things 
that  we  may  call  the  grand  particularities  of  faith — it  is  clear 
that  Toynbee  himself  does  not  claim  to  be  a  Christian.  In 
plain  fact,  his  outlook  upon  Christianity,  as  upon  other  relig¬ 
ions,  is  thoroughly  naturalistic,  though  also  stronglj'  mysti¬ 
cal.  Let  us  follow  this  clue  further,  because  it  forms  the 
frame  or  context  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  Jews. 

In  the  first  six  volumes  of  his  work,  the  last  of  which 
was  published  in  1939,  Toynbee  identifies  twenty-six  civili¬ 
zations  in  history,  including  five  arrested  civilizations.'^  Of 
these  twenty -six,  he  says,  sixteen  are  dead;  the  ten  that  re¬ 
main  include  two  "in  their  last  agonies"  and  seven  others 
"are  all,  in  different  degrees,  under  the  threat  of  annihilation 
or  assimilation  by  the  eighth,  namely  our  own  civilization  of 
the  West"  (ibid. ,  p.  244).  It  is  in  these  volumes  that  he 
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formulates  his  famous  explanation  of  the  genesis,  growth, 
breakdown,  and  disintegration  of  civilizations.  Here  we 
meet  the  terms  that  he  has  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  mod¬ 
em  historical  thought,  such  as  "challenge  and  response, " 
"time  of  troubles,"  "withdrawal  and  return,"  "creative  mi¬ 
norities,"  and  especially  of  interest  to  us,  "fossil  civiliza¬ 
tion,  "  under  which  head  he  includes  the  Jews. 

To  put  it  very  sin^)ly,  it  is  Toynbee's  theory  that  the 
civilized  societies  arose  from  the  challenge  of  difficulties, 
such  as  unfavorable  physical  environment  or  from  blows 
from  some  enemy.  For  example,  he  points  out  that  the  New 
England  colonists,  who  landed  on  a  bleak,  rocky  coast, 
achieved  more  than  those  who  landed  in  the  more  hospitable 
southern  climate.  The  environment  acted  as  a  stimulating 
challenge  to  which  they  responded.  So  also  with  the  remark¬ 
able  record  of  Holland,  a  good  part  of  which  was  wrested 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  sea.  In  amazing  detail  he 
ranges  over  the  world  and  shuttles  back  and  forth  in  time  to 
support  his  thesis.  As  for  the  breakdown  of  a  civilization, 
he  has  a  particular  theory,  related  to  the  "times  of  troubles" 
that  come  upon  civilizations.  Such  "times  of  troubles, " 
which  are  set  forth,  again  with  a  vast  amount  of  illustrative 
data,  tend  toward  the  formation  of  a  universal  state,  the  uni¬ 
versal  state  being  the  next  step  to  the  disintegration  of  a 
civilization. 

Now  the  impression  given  by  the  first  sijc  volumes, 
despite  their  constant  references  to  religion,  is  that  of  Toyn¬ 
bee's  thoroughgoing  naturalism.  Though  in  his  latter  volumes 
lie  speaks  in  even  more  religious  and  specifically  Christian 
terms,  he  nevertheless  continues  to  refer  over  and  over 
to  the  historical  events  of  both  Testaments  as  "myths"  or 
"legends"  on  a  par  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Syria,  Media,  Greece,  or  China.  Not  only  that,  but  his  ex¬ 
planation*  of  the  growth  of  religion  as  the  result  of  the  forces 
of  challenge  and  response  and  withdrawal  and  i^etum  is  in  it¬ 
self  essentially  naturalistic. 

Consider  this  quotation:  "But  if  we  turn  our  attention 
again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Coming  in  its  classic 
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Christian  exposition,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  really  a 
mythological  [italics  supplied]  projection  into  the  future,  in 
physical  imagery,  of  the  spiritual  return  in  which  the  Apos¬ 
tles'  Vt^nquished  Master  reasserted  His  presence  in  the 
Apostles'  hearts,  when  the  Apostles  took  heart  of  grace  to 
execute,  in  spite  of  the  Master's  physical  departure,  that 
audacious  mission  which  the  Master  had  once  laid  upon  them. 
This  creative  revival  of  the  Apostles'  courage  and  faith,  af¬ 
ter  a  moment  of  disillusionment  and  despair,  is  described  in 
the  Acts — again  in  mythological  [italics  supplied]  language — 
in  the  image  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost"  (ibid. ,  p.  224).  Similar  to  this  relegating  of  the 
second  coming  to  the  realm  of  myth  is  his  characterization 
of  Paul's  great  resurrection  chapter  (1  Cor.  15)  as  "human 
speculation  on  death  and  immortality"  (ibid. ,  p.  221). 

Along  with  this  insistent  naturalism,  there  is  in  Toynbee 
a  pervasive  syncretism.  He  simply  cannot  see  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  Christianity.  For  him,  it  is  just  not  true,  as 
Peter  said  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  before  the  priests  and 
rulers  in  Jerusalem,  that  "there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved"  (Acts 
4:12).  As  he  said  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Christianity  must  be  purged  of  its  self-centered- 
ness  and  the  egotistical  idea  that  it  has  an  exclusive  revela¬ 
tion  from  God.  And  in  his  seventh  volume,  in  speaking  of 
the  four  higher  religions  (Christianity,  Judaism,  Moham¬ 
medanism,  and  Buddhism),  he  quotes  Paul's  figure,  "one 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory, "  and  asks,  "and 
does  the  last  word  lie  with  a  living  God  or  with  a  brooding 
Brahman?"  (A  Study  of  History,  VII,  735). 

Thi«  syncretism,  or  confusion  of  religions,  and  this  de¬ 
nial  of  the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  comes  out  dramatically 
in  the  strange  prayer  with  which  this  great  scholar  concludes 
the  more  than  six  thousand  pages  of  his  Study  ^  History.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows:  "Christ  Tammuz,  Christ  Adonis, 
Christ  Osiris,  Christ  Balder,  hear  us,  by  whatsoever  name 
we  bless  thee,  for  suHering  death  for  our  salvation.  .  .  . 
Buddha  Gautama,  show  us  the  path  that  will  lead  us  out  of 
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our  afflictions.  .  .  .  Mother  Mary,  Mother  Isis,  Mother 
Cybele,  Mother  Ishtar,  Mother ' Kwanyin,  have  compassion 
onus.  .  .  ."  Then  he  invokes  Lucretius  and  Zarasthustra  and 
"tender-hearted  Muhommad"  and  "Blessed  Francis  Xavier 
and  Blessed  John  Wesley. "  Whereupon  he  calls  upon  Zeno, 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  to  "help  us  to  find  God  by  playing  the 
man,"  and  Socrates  to  "show  us,  like  Stephen,  how  to  suffer 
death  in  perfect  charity  towards  those  that  despitefully  use 
us."  And  he  closes  with  this  ascription:  "Blessed  Francis, 
who  for  Christ's  sake  didst  renounce  the  pride  of  life,  help 
us  to  follow  Christ  by  following  thee  ...  to  Him  return  ye 
everyone"  (A  Study  of  History,  X,  143-44). 

TOYNBEE  AND  JEWISH  HISTORY 

So  much  for  Toynbee  and  his  thought.  Now  let  us  look 
at  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  Jews.  The  many  references 
to  the  Jews  throughout  his  ten  volumes  may  be  summed  up 
under  four  main  heads:  their  origin  and  history;  their  pres¬ 
ent  status  in  the  context  of  civilized  societies;  their  relation 
to  Zionism;  and  their  future.  In  considering  these  four,  we 
shall  let  Toynbee  himself  speak  as  much  as  possible  by  di¬ 
rect  quotation. 

First,  the  origin  and  history  of  the  chosen  people.  It  is 
obvious  that  To)mbee  does  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  care  for  the 
idea  of  Israel's  being  God's  chosen  people.  In  his  first  vol¬ 
ume,  he  says:  "The  Jews  suffered  from  the  illusion  that  they 
were  not  abut  chosen  people"  (A  Study  of  History, 
Abridgement  of  Vols.  I-VI  by  D.  C.  Somervell).  And  in 
Volume  Vin  he  speaks  of  "that  fanatical  Judaic  hallucination 
of  being  'a  chosen  people'"  (A  Study  of  History,  Vin,  729). 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Toynbee  accounts  for 
the  chosen  people  idea.  Among  the  many  important  insights 
in  A  Study  of  History  is  the  clear  diagnosis  of  man's  persist¬ 
ent  and  sinful  tendency  to  idolize  himself  to  the  extent  of  set¬ 
ting  self  in  the  place  of  God.  Taking  this  very  useful  insight, 
Toynbee  proceeds  to  read  it  into  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
"The  most  notorious  historical  example  of  this  idolization  of 
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an  ephemeral  self,"  he  says,  "is  the  error  of  the  Jews  which 
is  exposed  in  the  New  Testament.  In  a  period  of  their  histo¬ 
ry  which  began  in  the  infancy  of  the  Syriac  civilization  and 
which  culminated  in  the  Age  of  the  Prophets,  the  people  of 
Israel  and  Judah  raised  themselves  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  Syriac  peoples  round  about  by  rising  to  a  monotheistic 
conception  of  religion.  [Observe  the  author's  naturalism!] 
Keenly  conscious  and  rightly  proud  of  their  spiritual  treas¬ 
ure,  "  he  continues,  "they  allowed  themselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  an  idolization  of  this  notable  but  transitory  stage  in  their 
spiritual  growth.  They  had  indeed  been  gifted  with  unparal¬ 
leled  spiritual  insight;  but  after  having  divined  a  truth  which 
was  absolute  and  eternal,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  cap¬ 
tivated  by  a  relative  and  temporary  half-truth.  They  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  Israel's  discovery  of  the  One  True 
God  [note;  their  own  discovery]  had  revealed  Israel  itself  to 
be  God's  Chosen  People;  and  this  half-truth  inveigled  them 
into  the  fatal  error  of  looking  upon  a  momentary  spiritual 
eminence,  which  they  had  attained  by  labour  and  travail,  as 
a  privilege  conferred  iqpon  them  by  God  in  an  everlasting 
covenant"  (A  Study  of  History.  Abridgement  of  Volumes  I-VI 
by  D.  C.  Somervell,  p.  310).  All  this,  of  course,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  naturalistic  inversion  of  what  Scripture  actually 
says  about  monotheism  and  the  Jew. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  Jewish  religion,  Toynbee  says: 
"Judaism  was  bom  from  a  primitive  religion  of  one  of  the 
parochial  communities  into  which  the  Syriac  society  had 
come  to  be  articulated.  This  occurred  in  the  eighth  century, 
B.C."  (A  Study  of  History,  V,  119).  Furthermore,  their 
history  is  for  him  in  good  part  mythical.  For  exan^)le,  he 
talks  about  the  "myth  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt, "  and  refers 
to  "the  Syriac  myth  of  Moses'  solitary  ascent  of  Mt.  Sinai" 
(A  Study  of  History,  Abridgement  of  Vols.  I-VI  by  D,  C. 
Somervell,  p.  217).  Again,  he  calls  "a  Syriac  fable"^  that 
tremendous  scene  when  God  said  to  Solomon  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  "Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee"  (ibid. ,  p.  94).  For 
him,  when  Israel  "took  over"  Jehovah,  he  was  just  the  tribal 
god  of  some  volcano  (ibid. ,  pp.  501-2).  As  for  the  later 
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stages  of  Israelitish  history  that  he  accepts  as  factual,  he 
explains  them  on  the  naturalistic  grounds  of  challenge  and 
response,  withdrawal  and  return,  etc. 

TOYNBEE  AND  JUDAISM 

We  come  next  to  Toynbee  and  the  present  status  of  the 
Jews.  Here  he  has  coined  a  term  especially  for  them  and  a 
few  smaller  civilizations,  such  as  certain  remnants  of  Mono- 
physite  and  Nestorian  Christianity,  and  the  Parsee  remnant 
of  Zoroastrianism.  This  term  is  "fossil"  (ibid. .  pp.  135  f.). 
By  this  not  very  flattering  word  Toynbee  means  a  society  that 
should  have  died  but  by  some  means  has  continued  to  preserve 
its  identity.  So  he  uses  it  of  the  Jews  in  their  present  dis¬ 
persed  state.  As  he  explains  it,  they  did  not  go  ahead  with  a 
world-wide  mission  after  the  break-up  of  Babylon,  but  con¬ 
verted  themselves  into  a  "social  cement"  possessing  the 
astonishing  property  of  being  able  to  hold  together  a  fossil¬ 
ized  community  in  dispersion.  And  what  made  them  a  fossil 
civilization  was  their  "backward"  spiritual  rather  than  ma¬ 
terial  conception  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

This  labeling  of  the  Jews  as  a  social  fossil  has,  of 
course,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  resentment.  For  example, 
a  review  of  A  Study  ^  History  in  "Jewish  Bookland"  by  Louis 
Newman  accuses  Toynbee  of  writing  as  a  biased  Christian 
theologian,  not  ^  objective  historian,  and  bitterly  charges 
him  with  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  anti-Semitism.  Revealing 
also  is  the  symposium  in  Jewish  Frontier  (Dec.  1954-Feb. 
1955),  entitled  "Arnold  Toynbee  and  the  Jews"  by  Marie  Syr- 
kln,  W.  F.  Albright,  Abba  S.  Evan,  Horace  Kallen,  Morde- 
cai  M.  Kaplan,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  Arnold  Toynbee  (this 
symposium  is  available  from  Jewish  Frontier  in  brochure 
form). 

In  the  third  place,  we  consider  what  Toynbee  says  about 
Zionism.  Here  again  his  ideas  are  resented  by  much  of  Ju¬ 
daism.  At  the  beginning  of  his  work  (Vol.  II)  his  evaluation 
of  Zionism  is  fairly  moderate,  as  in  this  quotation:  "Thou^ 
the  Zionist  movement  as  a  practical  undertaking  is  only  half 
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a  century  old,  its  social  philosophy  has  already  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  results.  In  the  Jewish  agricultural  settlements  in 
Palestine  the  children  of  the  ghetto  have  been  transformed 
out  of  all  recognition  into  a  pioneering  peasantry  which  dis¬ 
plays  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Gentile  colonial  type. 
The  tragic  misfortune  of  the  experiment  is  its  failure  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  pre-existent  Arab  population  of  the  country” 
(A  Study  of  History,  Abridgement  of  Vols.  I- VI  by  D.  C. 
Somervell,  p.  139). 

But  in  his  later  volumes  Toynbee  modifies  this  estimate. 
Writing  mostly  before  the  inception  of  the  state  of  Israel,  he 
sees  clearly  that  Zionism  is  primarily  a  nationalistic  move¬ 
ment.  According  to  him,  the  Jews  all  along  had  confidently 
expected  to  return  to  Palestine,  but  they  had  consistently  left 
it  to  God  to  carry  out  the  consummation  of  this  return  on  His 
own  and  not  on  His  chosen  people's  initiative.  In  other  words, 
the  future  restoration  was  to  be  one  which  all  schools  of  or¬ 
thodox  Judaism  held  to  be  an  act  which  is  God's  own  prerog¬ 
ative.  But,  he  points  out,  the  Zionists  were  in  conflict  with 
this  orthodox  position  that  God  would  restore  Israel  to  Pal¬ 
estine  in  His  own  time.  So  he  gives  us  this  indictment  of 
Zionism:  "In  pursuit  of  this  Inveterate  Gentile  idolatry  in  the 
particularly  sinister  form  of  man's  self  worship  of  a  human 
herd,  the  Zionist  Jewish  addict  to  a  pagan  cult  of  blood  and 
soil  had  abandoned  his  father's  faith  that  the  Jews  were  a 
chosen  people  in  virtue  of  God's  grace  in  having  condescend¬ 
ed  to  make  a  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  in  which 
the  Lord's  choice  of  Israel  was  conditional  upon  Israel's 
continuing  to  obey  the  Lord's  commandments.”  Here  Toyn¬ 
bee  is  speaking  seriously  of  Scripture  concepts,  though  on 
the  other  hand  we  remember  that  his  whole  view  of  the  Bible 
is  largely  naturalistic,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  But 
we  go  on  with  the  quotation:  "In  thus  leaving  God's  will  and 
Israel's  conduct  out  of  his  reckoning,  the  Zionist  was  parting 
with  the  spiritual  ground  which  was  the  only  sure  basis  for 
the  Jew's  title  to  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land”  (A  Study  ^  His¬ 
tory,  Vin,  601). 

Again,  he  says  at  the  end  of  Volume  Vni:  "The  Zionist 
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state  had  its  core  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  in  the  Shephe- 
lah  which  had  never  before  been  colonized  by  an  Israelite  or 
Jewish  population,  and  which,  during  the  13  centuries  through 
which  Philistines  and  Israelites  had  lived  in  Palestine  side 
by  side  had  not  even  been  united  politically  with  Ephraim  or 
Judah”  (ibid. ,  Vm,  309). 

In  respect  to  the  British  mandate  of  Palestine  as  ’’ad¬ 
ministered  blindly  with  no  regard  for  the  Arab  history  or  the 
Zionist  movement,”  Toynbee  is  highly  critical.  Plainly  he 
is  very  much  on  the  side  of  the  Arab.  ’’The  British  promises 
to  Arabs  and  Jews,”  he  declares,  ’’were  incompatible  and 
led  to  the  1948  Zionist  movement  in  that  the  Jews  were  prom¬ 
ised  a  national  home  in  Palestine  but  not  discouraged  from 
considering  it  a  national  State.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
simply  ignored  the  fact'that  the  Arabs  were  the  majority  by 
far  and  had  held  tenancy  for  1700  years”  (ibid. ,  Vni,  304; 
cf.  also  307  ff. ). 

Moreover,  he  charges  that  Zionism  had  been  aided  by 
the  attempt  of  various  western  nations  to  win  Jewish  support 
and  avert  Jewish  hostility.  In  World  War  I  the  Jews  were  an 
appreciable  force  in  the  domestic  political  life  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  the  last  word  to  speak  in  a  European  conflict,  and 
this  American  last  word  might  be  affected  appreciably  by  its 
Jewish  citizens. 

But  Toynbee’s  most  scathing  denunciation  is  reserved 
for  the  attitude  of  Israel  toward  the  Arabs.  Consider,  for 
instance,  this  passage:  "If  the  heinousness  of  sin  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the  sinner  is  sinning  against 
the  light  that  God  has  vouchsafed  to  him,  the  Jews  had  even 
less  excuse  in  A.  D.  1948  for  evicting  Palestinian  Arabs  from 
their  homes  than  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Titus  and  Hadrian  and 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Inquisition  had  had  for  uprooting, 
persecuting  and  exterminating  Jews  in  Palestine  and  else¬ 
where  at  divers  times  in  the  past.  In  A.  D.  1948  the  Jews 
knew  from  personal  experience  what  they  were  doing  and  it 
was  their  supreme  tragedy  that  the  lesson  learnt  by  them 
from  their  encounter  with  the  Nazi  German  Gentiles  should 
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have  been  not  to  eschew  but  to  imitate  some  of  the  evil  deeds 
that  the  Nazis  had  committed  against  the  Jews.  On  the  day 
of  judgment,"  Toynbee  charges,  "the  gravest  Crimes  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  German  National  Socialists’  account  might  be,  not 
that  they  had  exterminated  a  majority  of  the  Western  Jews 
but  that  they  had  caused  the  surviving  remnant  of  Jewry  to 
stumble"  (ibid. ,  VIH,  290-91). 

When  it  comes  to  the  future  of  the  Jews,  or  eschatology 
in  relation  to  Israel,  Toynbee's  position  is  plain.  Since  the 
Jews  are  for  him  nothing  more  than  a  fossil  civilization,  they 
can  hardly  have  much  of  a  future.  Of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
the  believing  remnant  in  Israel  that  continues  through  the 
ages,  he  seems  to  know  nothing.  For  a  remnant,  a  believ¬ 
ing,  living  renmant,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  fossil. 
He  does,  however,  deal  with  eschatology  respecting  the  Jew 
in  accord  with  his  idea  of  what  he  calls  "futurism. "  His 
thought  is  that  when  people  are  up  against  a  stone  wall  of 
frustration,  they  seek  escape.  They  may  either  go  back  into 
"archaism, "  as  he  calls  it,  and  try  to  live  in  the  past,  or 
they  may  go  forward  to  "futurism."  Both  ways  of  escape 
usually  fail.  After  the  exile,  according  to  Toynbee,  Judah 
could  not  find  solace  in  going  back  to  archaism,  so  they  were 
driven  to  look  forward  to  the  future.  Thus  they  got  the  idea 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Davidic  kingdom  in  totally  new  form. 
Consequently  they  took  up  the  Messianic  hope,  involving  the 
millennial  idea  of  the  future  kingdom  that  the  Jews  felt  was 
promised  them.  But  this  was  simply  a  naturalistic  response 
to  their  adversity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  idea  .became 
transfigured,  as  Jewish  futurism  was  transmuted  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  (A  Study  of  History,  Abridgement  of  Vols. 
I-VI  by  D.  C.  Somervell,  pp.  521  f.). 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  JEWS 

Finally,  let  us  step  aside  from  the  learned  theories  of 
this  scholar  who,  with  all  his  mysticism  and  high  religious 
sensibility,  has  somehow  missed  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life. "  Let  us  move  for  our  closing  moments  into  the  clear 
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light  of  revelation.  For  the  Bible  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
terms  concerning  the  Jews.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation 
their  history  and  their  future  are  written  in  this  Book.  And 
what  it  says  prophetically  has  in  large  part  been  authenticated 
by  events.  The  covenants  of  God  with  Israel  were  not  dreamed 
up  as  a  response  to  some  challenge  in  the  history  of  an  ob¬ 
scure,  parochial  group  of  Semites  in  ancient  Syria;  they  were 
given  by  the  living  God  through  His  sovereign  election  of  this 
nation  to  be  His  own  people.  As  Moses  put  it  so  grandly: 
"Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  LORD  thy  God:  the  LORD 
thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  himself, 
above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
LORD  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose  you,  because 
ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people:  for  ye  were  the 
fewest  of  people;  but  because  the  LORD  loved  you,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  would  keep  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your 
fathers,  hath  the  LORD  brought  you  forth  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt"  (Deut.  7:6-8). 

How  different  this  is  from  Toynbee’s  idea  that  Israel, 
having  discovered  monotheism,  invented  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  chosen  people!  More  than  that,  even  a  glance  at 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  with  Is¬ 
rael  is  inextricably  bound  up  the  salvation  and  blessing  and 
hope  of  all  men.  For  in  Abraham,  said  God,  "shall  all  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  12:3).  This  can  never 
come  about  through  any  fossil,  embedded  in  the  stream  of 
history. 

It  is  refreshing,  then,  to  turn  from  Toynbee  to  such  a 
passage  as  the  great  eleventh  chapter  of  Romans  where  the 
Apostle  Paul  answers  with  masterly  logic  the  rhetorical 
question,  "Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?"  (Rom.  11:1)  by 
setting  forth  the  sovereignty  of  God  shown  in  His  gracious 
exercise  of  the  power  of  His  election  manifest  even  now  in 
the  remnant  of  grace,  the  believing  Israel.  This  chapter, 
facing  so  plainly  the  present  blindness  of  Israel  as  a  nation, 
warning  the  Gentiles  so  pointedly,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
future  conversion  of  the  nation  Israel  when  the  fullness  of  the 
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Gentiles  is  come  in  and  when  their  King  and  our  Lord  re¬ 
turns — this  chapter  presents  a  picture  vastly  different  from 
the  one  Toynbee  gives. 

And  the  difference  may  be  summed  up  in  the  great  doxol- 
ogy  with  which  Paul  closes  this  profound  section  of  Romans: 
"O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out!  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord? 
or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who  hath  first  given  to 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  imto  him  again?  For  of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things:  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever.  Amen"  (Rom.  11:33-36). 

Stony  Brook,  New  York 
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ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 
ARCHEOLOGY  AND  LIBERALISM 
By  Joseph  P.  Free,  Ph.  D. 

To  the  liberal,  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of  God  in  a 
unique  sense,  but  is  rather  a  human  religious  book  which 
contains  a  mixture  of  myth,  legend,  history,  and  spiritual 
lessons  (J.  P.  Free,  Archaeology  and  Bible  History,  fourth 
edition,  p.  341).  The  liberal  regularly  accepts  the  "assured 
results  of  criticism,"  and  by  that  he  means  rationalistic 
Biblical  criticism. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  liberal  position,  which 
includes  rationalistic  criticism,  entertains  a  skepticism  to¬ 
ward  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible.  We  have  also 
noted  that  at  point  after  point  where  the  Bible  seemed  to  be 
in  error,  according  to  the  rationalistic  critical  view,  it  was 
specifically  confirmed  by  archeological  evidence. 

What  else  has  been  included  in  liberal  skepticism  beside 
a  skepticism  toward  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible?  It 
includes  a  belief  that  parts  of  the  Bible  are  mythological, 
that  Israel's  religion  is  not  supernatural  but  a  natural  devel¬ 
opment  with  a  borrowing  from  the  religions  of  surrounding 
peoples,  that  parts  of  the  Bible  are  late  and  unhistorical  in 
their  background,  particularly  the  patriarchal  narratives, 
that  the  history  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  an  evolutionary  development,  and  that  the  laws  of 
the  Bible  assigned  to  the  time  of  Moses  are  to  a  great  degree 
late  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  and  see  what  light  archeol¬ 
ogy  sheds  on  them. 
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MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 

The  idea  that  there  are  myths  and  legends  incorporated 
in  the  Bible  was  clearly  stated  in  an  earlier  day  by  Schultz  in 
his  summary  statement,  noted  earlier,  that  ’’the  book  of 
Genesis  was  a  book  of  sacred  legend  with  a  mythological  in¬ 
troduction”  (Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  31).  In  more  recent 
days  Pfeiffer  left  room  not  only  for  myths  and  legends  but 
for  ’’pure  fiction”  as  well  (R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  27). 

Ti  *amat.  What  myths  and  legends  does  one  find  in  the 
Bible  according  to  the  liberal  view?  Certain  liberals  have 
held  that  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  Bible  one  has  re¬ 
worked  myths  and  legends.  The  second  verse  of  the  Bible 
(Gen.  1:2)  tells  us  that  ’’the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.”  The  word  ’’deep”  is  the  Hebrew  term 
tehom.  Bible  students  have  noted  the  similarity  of  tehom  to 
the  Babylonian  goddess  Ti  'amat  who  figures  in  the  Babyloni¬ 
an  story  of  the  contest  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  great  god 
Marduk  fought  against  the  deity  Ti  'amat  and  cut  her  in  half, 
using  part  of  her  to  form  the  heavens.  Is  tehom  in  Genesis 
1:2  just  a  survival  of  the  Ti  'amat-Marduk  conflict,  repre¬ 
senting  a  reworking  of  the  old  Babylonian  myth? 

An  early  impetus  to  this  idea  was  given  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  who  sought  to  explain 
much  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  borrowing  from  Babylonian 
religion  and  folklore  (Free,  o^.  cit. ,  pp.  26-27).  He  force¬ 
fully  presented  these  ideas  in  his  Babel  und  Bibel  in  1902. 
The  idea  still  appears,  as  in  a  midtwentieth  century  work  by 
Otto  J.  Baab,  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
he  indicates  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  1  adapted  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  myth  about  Ti  'amat. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Hebrew  word  tehom  (deep)  comes  from 
”Ti  'amat,  "the  name  of  the  goddess  of  ancient  Babylonia? 
Significant  work  was  done  on  this  question  by  Alexander  Hei- 
del  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
showed  that  Ti  'amat  will  not  develop  into  the  form  tehom. 
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Said  Heidel:  "To  derive  tehomfrom  ti  ’amat  is  grammatically 
impossible  because  the  former  has  a  masculine,  the  latter  a 
feminine  ending.  As  a  loan  word  from  ti  ’amat,  tehom  would 
need  a  feminine  ending,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  deri¬ 
vation  from  Babylonian  in  Hebrew.  Moreover  it  would  have 
no  h,  unless  it  had  been  derived  from  a  Babylonian  form 
tihamat,  which  however,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  cuneiform 
literature;  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  such  a 
form  existed  in  Babylonian.  Had  ti  'amat  been  taken  over 
into  Hebrew,  it  would  either  have  been  left  as  it  was  or  it 
would  have  been  changed  to  ti  'ama  or  te  'ama,  with  the  fem¬ 
inine  ending  a,  but  U  would  not  have  become  tehom"  (Alex¬ 
ander  Heidel,  The  Babylonian  Genesis:  The  Story  of  the 
Creation,  p.  85). 

This  objective  analysis,  so  well  presented  by  Heidel, 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  Otto  Baab's  acknowl¬ 
edgment  regarding  the  idea  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  1 
adapted  the  Babylonian  myth  about  Ti  'amat.  Observes  Baab, 
"He  [the  writer  of  Genesis  1]  so  ably  transformed  this  myth 
that  its  presence  is  not  easily  recognized"  (The  Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  188).  The  evidence  would  prompt  us 
to  go  one  stage  farther  and  acknowledge  that  the  reason  that 
the  presence  of  the  Ti  'amat  myth  is  not  easily  recognized  is 
because  it  just  is  not  there  (Heidel,  0£.  cit. ,  points  out  that 
the  words  "tehom"  and  "ti  'amat"  go  back  to  a  common  ori¬ 
gin,  an  early  Semitic  word  meaning  "ocean"  or  "sea."  In 
Babylonian  ti  'amat  was  personified  later  as  a  deity).  Ti 
'amat  does  not  yield  tehom,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
is  a  survival  of  the  Marduk-Ti  'amat  conflict. 

The  cosmic  egg  myth.  The  beginning  of  Genesis  1  has 
also  been  explained  as  a  reworking  of  the  "cosmic  egg  myth," 
in  which  the  spirit  of  a  deity  brooded  like  a  bird  on  an  egg. 
The  cosmic  egg  idea  appeared  in  Greek  mythology,  and  also 
in  Phoenician  stories  (Pfeiffer,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  193).  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  beginning  of  Genesis  as  a  reworking  of  the 
brooding  of  deity  over  a  cosmic  egg  found  its  way  even  into 
Harper's  Method  and  Manual  for  Hebrew,  in  which  "moved" 
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in  the  phrase  "the  Spirit  of  God  moved"  is  translated  "brood¬ 
ed"  or  "brooding"  (p.  20)  to  fit  in  with  the  theory  of  mythical 
origins. 

The  question  remained,  Does  this  word  (rahaf)  mean 
"moved"  or  does  it  mean  "brooding,"  and  can  it  be  a  survival 
of  the  deity  brooding  over  the  cosmic  egg?  Often  questions 
like  this  remain  within  the  realm  of  circular  reasoning  for  a 
time,  but  when  the  circle  is  broken  by  an  incisive  archeolog¬ 
ical  discovery,  the  incision  is  often  very  significant. 

Light  on  this  word  "moved"  (rahaf),  translated  "brood¬ 
ing"  by  those  who  would  explain  parts  of  the  Bible  as  myths, 
came  from  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets.  These  tablets,  dating 
from  1500  B.  C. ,  were  excavated  in  Syria  beginning  in  1929, 
and  were  found  to  contain  business  documents,  rituals  and 
offerings,  as  well  as  mythological  stories  of  ancient  Canaan- 
ite  gods. 

In  one  of  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets  this  word  "moving"  or 
"brooding"  (rahaf)  was  used  in  the  sense  of  "hover"  or 
"soar,"  as  eagles  hover  or  soar  above  an  area.  Burrows 
points  out  the  significance  of  the  discovery: 

"Translators  and  commentators  have  been  much  per¬ 
plexed  at  this  word.  It  has  now  turned  up  in  the  Dn  'il  poem 
from  Ras  Shamra  where  it  is  used  several  times  of  a  bird 
flying  or  soaring  over  a  place"  (What  Mean  These  Stones, 
p.  45). 

In  the  light  of  this  evidence  from  Ras  Shamra,  no  longer 
can  it  be  held  that  Genesis  1:2  is  a  survival  of  a  myth  about 
a  deity  brooding  over  a  cosmic  egg.  The  word  just  does  not 
mean  "brooding. "  The  further  significance  of  the  discovery 
in  this  regard  is  pointed  out  by  Albright: 

"Thjs  alleged  mythological  parallel  with  Phoenicia  must 
be  discarded  entirely"  (Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.  61: 
115,  June,  1942). 

In  summary,  we  see  that  in  specific  instances  where 
specific  archeological  light  has  been  brought  to  bear,  the 
idea  of  mythical  material  in  the  Bible  has  not  been  supported. 

ISRAEL'S  RE UGION— UNIQUE  OR  BORROWED? 

In  the  rationalistic  critical  approach  to  the  Bible, 
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Israel's  religion  is  ordinarily  explained  as  a  naturalistic  de¬ 
velopment  with  borrowing  from  the  religions  of  other  people. 
The  Passover  itself  has  been  explained  as  an  adaptation  of  a 
Canaanite  pagan  feast  (Immanuel  Benzinger,  "Passover," 
Encyclopedia  Biblica,  col.  3592). 

Archeological  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  just 
the  opposite — a  great  gulf  between  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  Israelites  and  their  nei^bors.  Archeologi¬ 
cal  and  historical  light  on  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  shows 
that  the  religion  of  that  land  was  anything  but  an  edifying 
spectacle.  Egyptian  myths  described  creation  as  an  act  of 
sexual  abberation  on  the  part  of  the  divine  creator;  their  re¬ 
ligion  included  all  kinds  of  sacred  prostitution  and  human 
sacrifice,  magic  and  divination,  and  cult  of  the  dead  with 
payment  for  magical  spells  to  assist  in  the  journey  after 
death  (Albright,  "The  Biblical  Period,"  pp.  10-11). 

Turning  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  we  find  that  the  picture 
of  Canaanite  religion  in  Moses'  day  was  also  "singularly  re¬ 
pulsive.  "  Albright  describes  it  thus:  "Among  the  Canaanites 
extremely  depraved  practices  were  inextricably  bound  up  with 
religion.  Ritual  prostitution  of  both  sexes  was  rampant.  .  .  . 
Homosexuals  formed  a  recognized  guild  in  Canaanite  tem¬ 
ples.  .  .  .  Snake  worship  and  human  sacrifice  were  rife" 
(ibid. ,  p.  10). 

The  contrast  was  most  striking  between  the  lofty  mono¬ 
theism  of  Israel  and  the  Canaanite  religion  with  its  orgiastic 
nature  worship,  cult  of  fertility  in  the  form  of  serpent  sym¬ 
bols  and  nudity,  and  its  gross  mythology  (Stone  Age  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  p.  214).  A  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Canaanite 
goddesses  was  their  savagery.  Anath,  particularly  sanguin¬ 
ary,  massacres  mankind,  young  and  old,  and  wades  up  to 
her  knees  and  even  to  her  throat  in  human  gore  (Virolleaud, 
La  Deesse  'Anat,  Paris,  1938;  cited.  Stone  Age  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  p.  178). 

All  these  contrasts  show  the  impossibility  of  Israel's  re¬ 
ligion  being  borrowed  from  he»*  neighbors.  As  Albright 
fittingly  concludes:  "Every  fresh  publication  of  Canaanite 
mythological  texts  makes  the  gulf  between  the  religions  of 
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Canaan  and  of  Israel  increasingly  clear"  ("Recent  Progress 
in  North-Canaanite  Research,"  Bulletin  of  tl^  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research.  No.  70,  April,  1938,  pp.  18- 
24). 

THE  PATRIARCHAL  NARRATIVES 
LATE  LEGEND  OR  TRUSTWORTHY  HISTORY? 

The  rationalistic  critical  view  has  held  that  the  accounts 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Bible  were  written  in  the  late  period 
(900-800  B.C.)  and  reflect  this  late  background  rather  than 
the  background  a  thousand  years  earlier  in  the  time  when  the 
patriarchs  are  indicated  as  having  lived  (2000-1500  B.  C.), 
Wellhausen  gave  impetus  to  this  view  and  expressed  it  well 
in  his  famous  statement:  "From  the  patriarchal  narratives 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  historical  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  patriarchs;  we  can  only  learn  something  about  the 
time  in  which  the  stories  about  them  were  first  told  by  the 
Israelite  people.  This  later  period,  with  all  its  essential  and 
superficial  characteristics,  was  unintentionally  projected 
back  into  hoary  antiquity  and  is  reflected  there  like  a  trans¬ 
figured  mirage"  (Prolegomena  to  toe  History  of  Israel ,  third 
edition,  p.  331).  On  this  view  of  Wellhausen  and  other  crit¬ 
ics,  Albright  comments:  "In  other  words,  the  accoimt  given 
in  Genesis  of  toe  life  of  toe  Patriarchs  is  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  life  of  toe  Israelites  at  the  time  when  this  account  was 
composed,  i.e.,  according  to  the  dominant  critical  school, 
in  toe  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.C."  (Archaeology  of  Pal¬ 
estine  and  the  Bible,  p.  129). 

This  view  that  the  patriarchal  narratives  are  late  and 
exhibit  a  late  background  has  been  challenged  by  a  number  of 
twentieth-century  discoveries.  In  1925  a  group  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  clay  tablets  was  uncovered  at  the  site  of  ancient  Nuai,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Kirkuk  in  central  Iraq.  They  proved  to 
date  from  toe  fifteenth  century  B.  C.,  the  end  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  period,  and  they  showed  at  point  after  point  that  toe 
patriarchal  accoimts  had  a  background  which  fitted  into  this 
early  period,  and  not  into  the  late  period  as  Wellhausen  and 
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his  school  held. 

As  G.  E.  Wright  points  out,  "The  Nuzi  tablets  elucidate 
many  a  custom  typical  of  the  patriarchal  age  in  the  second 
millennium,  but  not  of  Israelite  life  in  the  first"  ("The  Pres¬ 
ent  State  of  Biblical  Archaeology, "  The  Study  of  the  Bible 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  p.  87).  What  are  some  of  these  cus¬ 
toms  illuminated  by  the  Nuzi  tablets  ? 

Significance  of  birthright.  Esau's  sale  of  his  birthright 
to  Jacob  is  shown  by  the  Nuzi  tablets  to  fit  into  the  patri¬ 
archal  period.  In  the  Nuzi  tablets  we  have  a  case  of  a  man 
named  Tupkitilla  who  transferred  his  inheritance  rights  con¬ 
cerning  a  grove  to  his  brother,  named  Kurpazah,  in  exchange 
for  three  sheep.  Esau  used  a  similar  procedure  in  exchang¬ 
ing  his  inheritance  rights  to  secure  the  pottage  (Cyrus  Gor¬ 
don,  "Biblical  Customs  and  the  Nuzu  Tablets,"  Biblical 
Archaeologist,  3:1:5,  February,  1940). 

Validity  of  oral  blessing.  When  Isaac  found  that  he  had 
blessed  Jacob  instead  of  Esau,  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  revoke  his  blessing.  But  this  he  did  not  do.  We  now  know 
from  the  Nuzi  tablets  that  an  oral  blessing  in  patriarchal 
times  had  legal  validity,  even  in  court.  This  tablet  recorded 
the  lawsuit  of  a  man  named  Tar  miy a  against  his  brothers  who 
disputed  his  right  to  marry  a  certain  lady  by  the  name  of 
Zululishtar.  Tarmiyawon  the  case  and  won  his  bride  because 
the  court  recognized  the  validity  of  his  father's  "blessing, " 
which  Tarmiya  reported  as  follows:  "My  father  Huya,  was 
sick  and  Ijdng  in  bed  and  my  father  seized  my  hand  and  spoke 
thus  tome:  'My  older  sons  have  taken  wives  but  thou  hast  not 
taken  a  wife  and  I  give  Zululishtar  to  thee  as  wife. '"  This 
Nuzi  text  parallels  Biblical  blessings  like  those  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  in  that  it  was  an  oral  will,  with  legal  validity,  made  to 
a  son  by  his  father  (ibid. ,  p.  8). 

Significance  of  toe  teraphim.  At  the  time  Jacob  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  Laban's  home,  Rachel  stole  the  family  images 
(teraphim).  When  Laban  learned  of  their  sudden  departure 
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he  pursued  Jacob  and  Rachel,  finally  catching  up  with  them 
after  seven  days.  Commentators  have  been  puzzled  as  to  why 
he  went  to  this  trouble  to  recover  the  little  figurines.  The 
answer  was  found  in  the  Nuzi  tablets  which  showed  that  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  gods  was  a  big  factor  in  inheritance 
(Albright,  "Recent  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands,"  p.  26).  One 
tablet  indicated  that  a  son-in-law  who  possessed  the  family 
images  could  appear  in  court  and  make  claim  to  the  estate  of 
his  father-in-law.  This  tablet  not  only  illuminates  this  puz¬ 
zling  occurrence,  but  shows  that  such  practices  go  back  to 
patriarchal  times.  Thus  the  Nuzi  tablets,  dating  from  the 
second  millennium  B.  C.,  support  the  idea  that  the  background 
and  content  of  the  patriarchal  records  is  early  and  not  late. 

Towns  patriarchal  accounts.  The  evidence  for  the 
validity  and  early  date  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  the  years  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  1932  W.  F.  Albright  specifically  pointed  out  the 
evidence  showing  the  early  background  of  the  patriarchal 
records.  One  of  his  specific  evidences  was  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the 
patriarchs  have  been  examined  archeologically  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  have  been  shown  to  go  back  to  the  Middle  Bronze 
Age  (2000-1600  B.C, ),  which  is  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
This  includes  Shecheni,  Bethel,  Ai,  Jerusalem  (Salem),  Ge- 
rar,  Dothan,  and  Beersheba  (Archaeology  of  Palestine  and 
the  Bible,  p.  133).  Hebron  had  not  been  excavated  nor  could 
a  surface  study  be  made  because  evidently  the  modem  town 
stands  over  the  ancient.  However,  nearby  tombs  which  were 
the  burial  place  in  ancient  times  have  yielded  Middle  Bronze 
Age  pottery  (loc.  cit. ).  This  writer’s  excavation  of  Dothan 
has  added  another  chapter  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early 
date  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  patriarchs 
(Gen.  37:17;  cf.  J.  P.  Free,  "The  First  Season  of  Excava¬ 
tion  at  Dothan, "  Bulletin  ^  American  Schools  ^  Oriental 
Research,  No.  131,  October,  1953,  pp.  16-20). 

The  early  date  of  these  towns  is  very  significant,  for  if 
the  patriarchal  records  were  a  late  product  of  the  monarchy 
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one  would  very  likely  have  references  to  towns  like  Mizpah 
and  Gibeah,  which  we  know  from'  archeological  evidence  be¬ 
gan  in  the  later  period.  The  early  date  of  the  towns  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  patriarchs  is  striking  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  early  date  of  the  patriarchal  record. 

The  Mari  tablets.  Albright  in  1938  reported  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  newly  found  Mari  tablets  as  follows:  ’’The  sen¬ 
sational  discovery  by  Parrot  in  1935-37  of  nearly  30,000 
cuneiform  tablets  at  Marion  the  Middle  Euphrates,  belonging 
to  the  20th  century  B.C.,  promises  even  more  remarkable 
results,  especially  since  the  inhabitants  of  Mari  were  closely 
related  to  the  early  Hebrews,  as  we  know  from  their  personal 
names  though  the  documents  are  written  in  Babylonian.  M. 
Dossin's  first  announcement  (summer  of  1937)  of  the  contents 
of  these  tablets  shows  that  they  will  completely  revolutionize 
our  knowledge  of  the  period"  ("Archaeology  Confronts  Bibli¬ 
cal  Criticism,"  American  Scholar,  pp.  185-86).  In  a  letter 
to  Albright  at  this  time  (November  14,  1937),  M.  Parrott 
described  even  more  sensational  discoveries  and  added,  "Ce 
n'est  pas  encore  la  mention  d* Abraham  mais  presque  .  .  . " 
— There  is  not  yet  the  mention  of  Abraham,  but  almost  .  .  ." 
(ibid. ,  p.  186). 

Patriarchal  names.  In  1940  Albright  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  patriarchal  names  appear  in  Mesopotamia  in  the 
period  2000-1500  B.C,,  the  patriarchal  period  of  the  Bible. 
This  includes  such  names  as  Harran  (Gen.  24:10)  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Babylonian  clay  tablets  of  the  nineteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  B.  C.  (From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  p.  179).  The  names  of  Abraham's  forefathers  survive 
as  place  names  near  the  location  of  ancient  Haran.  These 
include  Serug,  in  Assyrian  Sarugi;  Terah,  surviving  as  Til 
Turakhi,  "Mound  of  Terah";  Nahor,  already  mentioned,  as 
well  as  Peleg  and  Reu  (ibid. ,  p.  180). 

It  is  not  only  significant  that  these  names  fit  into  the 
first  half  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  (2000-1500  B. C. ), 
but  also  that  they  do  not  fit  in  with  the  names  of  any  later 
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period  (G.  E.  Wright,  ’’Present  State  of  Biblical  Archaeolo¬ 
gy,”  Tl^Stu^  of  t^Bij^Today^s^  Tomorrow,  p.  81). 

Writing  in  1952,  Albright  pointed  out  that  twenty  years 
earlier  (in  1932)  he  had  given  much  attention  in  his  book,  The 
Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  to  the  ’’way  in  which 
Patriarchal  tradition  had  been  confirmed  by  archaeology” 
(’’The  Bible  After  Twenty  Years  of  Archaeology,”  Religion  to 
Life,  21:4:541,  October,  1952).  Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 
’’That  was  before  the  discoveries  at  Mari,  which  we  have 
sketched  briefly  above.  Now  we  can  speak  even  more  em¬ 
phatically,  and  with  a  wealth  of  additional  detail.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  ’city  of  Nahor'  which  plays  a  role  next  to  Harran 
in  the  Patriarchal  stories  (Gen.  24:10)  turns  up  frequently 
along  with  Harran  to  the  Mari  documents  about  1700  B.  C. 
The  name  of  a  prince  of  Mari,  Arriyuk,  is  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Arioch  of  Genesis  14.  ’Benjamin*  often  appears  as  a 
tribal  name  at. Mari.  And  so  on”  (ibid. ,  pp.  541-42). 

In  the  1955  publication  of  Albright’s  article,  ’’Recent 
Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands,”  he  sums  up  the  previous  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  early  date  of  the  background  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  adds  additional  light  as  follows:  (1)  The  list  of  Abraham’s 
ancestors  given  in  Genesis  11:14  points  to  northwestern 
Mesopotamia,  with  the  occurrence  there  of  the  equivalent  of 
Peleg  (Paliga),  Nahor  as  Nakhur,  Serug  as  Serugi,  Terah  as 
Turakhi.  (2)  The  Nuzi  documents  which  show  the  early  back¬ 
ground  of  the  patriarchal  accounts.  (3)  Genesis  14,  which 
’’can  no  longer  be  considered  as  unhistorlcal  in  view  of  the 
many  confirmations  of  details  which  we  owe  to  recent  finds. 
(4)  The  background  of  the  account  of  Joseph,  with  its  many 
bits  of  Egyptian  coloring  which  have  been  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Egyptological  discoveries  (’’Recent  Discoveries  to 
Bible  Lards,”  p.  33). 

In  summary,  we  see  that  the  dominant  viewpoint  before 
the  first  World  War  was  that  these  accounts  of  the  patriarchs 
reflect  the  ninth-ei^th  centuries.  This  has  been  changed 
sharply  by  archeological  discoveries  (Wright,  ’’Present 
State  of  Biblical  Archaeology,”  p.  81).  In  no  case  are  these 
patriarchal  accounts  mere  reflections  of  the  life  of  Israel  to 
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the  period  of  the  monarchy,  as  used  to  be  held  by  most  lit¬ 
erary  critics.  They  do  gp  back  a  thousand  years  earlier  to 
the  Middle  Bronze  Age  (2000-1500  B.  C. ;  Albright,  "The  Bi¬ 
ble  After  Twenty  Years  of  Archaeology,"  1952,  p.  542). 

EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION 

Is  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  the  evolution  of  religion? 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
applied  to  religion,  and  it  was  concluded  by  rationalistic  his¬ 
torians  that  religious  thought  went  through  an  evolutionary 
process  which  began  with  a  belief  in  spirits  in  the  days  of 
primitive  man,  and  then  went  through  various  stages,  which 
included  manism  or  ancestor  worship;  fetishism  or  belief  in 
objects  indwelt  by  spirits;  tote  mis  m  or  the  belief  in  a  tribal 
god  and  a  tribal  animal  related  to  the  members  of  the  tribe; 
mana,  or  the  idea  of  an  indwelling  power;  magic,  the  control 
of  the  supernatural.  Finally  man  conceived  of  clear-cut 
deities  (polytheism)  and  later  elevated  one  deity  above  the 
others,  a  stage  called  henotheism. 

This  theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion  was  applied  by 
Wellhausen  and  his  school  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Old 
Testament  was  explained  and  rearranged  to  conform  to  the 
assumed  evolution  of  religion.  It  is  well  described  by  G.  E. 
Wright:  "The  Graf -Wellhausen  reccmstruction  of ‘the  history 
of  Israel's  religion  was,  in  effect,  an  assertion  that  within 
the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  perfect  example  of 
the  evolution  of  religion  from  animism  in  patriarchal  times 
through  henotheism  to  monotheism.  The  last  was  first 
achieved  in  pure  form  during  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries. 
The  patriarchs  worshipped  the  spirits  in  trees,  stones, 
springs,  mountains,  etc.  The  God  of  pre-prophetic  Israel 
was  a  tribal  deity,  limited  in  his  power  to  the  land  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  Under  the  influence  of  Baalism,  he  even  became  a  fer¬ 
tility  god  and  sufficiently  tolerant  to  allow  the  early  religion 
of  Israel  to  be  distinguished  little  from  that  of  Canaan.  It 
was  the  prophets  who  were  the  true  innovators  and  who  pro- 
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duced  most.  If  not  all,  of  that  which  was  truly  distinctive  in 
Israel,  the  grand  culmination  coming  with  the  universalism 
of  n  Isaiah.  Thus  we  have  animism,  or  polydemonism,  a 
limited  tribal  deity,  implicit  ethical  monotheism,  and  finally, 
explicit  and  universal  monotheism”  ("Present  State  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Archaeology, "  The  Study  of  the  Bible  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row,  pp.  89-90).  Let  us  deal  with  each  of  these  facets  of  the 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion  as  applied  to  the  Bible. 

Animism  as  the  background  t^  patriarchal  period. 
We  see  that  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion  as  applied 
to  the  Bible  holds  that  the  background  of  the  religion  of  the 
patriarchal  period  was  animism,  or  belief  in  spirits.  This 
view  was  first  set  forth  between  1850  and  1880  at  a  time  when 
archeological  recovery  of  the  ancient  world  was  "in  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes"  (ibid. ,  p.  90).  Only  in  recent  years  have  the 
archeological  discoveries  rounded  out  the  picture  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Near  East  so  that  now  we  can  assert  with  confidence 
that  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  the  religion  of  the  Near 
East  was  far  from  animism.  The  excavations  at  Jericho 
showed  in  the  Neolithic  period,  more  than  5000  years  ago,  a 
building  almost  certainly  a  temple  with  remarkable  statues 
of  deities  in  the  triad  of  a  man,  woman,  and  child  (Garstang, 
The  Story  of  Jericho,  pp.  47  ff . ;  Albright,  From  the  Stone 
Age  to  Christianity,  pp.  95,  127;  cf.  Wright,  0£.  cit. ,  p. 
90).  At  Teleilat  el  Ghassul  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
the  excavations  revealed  paintings  of  the  Chalcolithic  period 
more  than  5000  years  ago  which  bear  witness  to  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  complex  religious  imagination,  with  indications  of  a 
belief  in  high  gods  (Mallon,  Koeppel,  and  Neuville,  Teleilat 
Ghassul,  Vol.  I,  frontispiece  and  plates  55-56,  66,  67;  cf. 
Wright,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  90).  There  are  at  least  three  temples 
of  the  third  millennium  B.  C. — the  ones  at  Jericho  ca.  3000 
B.  C.,  at  Megiddo  ca.  3000  B.C. ,  and  at  Ai,  ca.  2500  B.C, 
(Wright,  cit. ,  p.  91). 

Thus  the  stage  of  animism,  belief  in  spirits,  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  Near  East  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  is  significant  that  .Oesterly  and  Robinson  in  their  work. 
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Hebrew  Religion:  Its  Origin  and  Development,  published  in 
1937  (second  edition),  take  one  fourth  of  their  book  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  animistic  and  magical  background  of  Israel's  re¬ 
ligion.  Actually,  as  shown  by  the  discoveries,  animism  just 
was  not  the  dominant  aspect  of  religion  at  that  time.  Hence, 
even  on  rationalistic,  nonsupematuralistic  grounds,  the  view 
that  the  patriarchal  period  had  an  animistic  background  is 
wrong. 

Monotheism — late  or  early.  Another  of  the  main  facets 
of  this  theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion  is  the  tenet  that 
monotheism  was  late,  coming  in  about  800  B.  C.  with  the 
preaching  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  Pfeiffer  clearly  holds  this 
view,  as  shown  in  his  statement  that  ’’Amos  planted  the  roots 
of  a  universal  religion,  from  which  were  to  grow  the  great 
monotheistic  religions  ..."  (op.  cit. ,  p.  580). 

The  theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion',  then,  denies 
monotheism  to  the  age  of  Moses,  the  very  period  when,  as 
indicated  in  the  Bible,  some  of  the  greatest  demonstrations 
were  made  of  the  power  of  the  one  true  God,  Jehovah. 

Archeological  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  shows  mono¬ 
theism  or  an  approach  to  monotheism  in  the  time  of  Moses  in 
the  areas  surrounding  Canaan.  As  Albright  has  pointed  out, 
"It  is  precisely  in  the  Mosaic  age  that  we  find  the  closest 
approach  to  monotheism  in  the  ancient  Gentile  world  .  .  ." 
(Albright,  Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  pp.  163, 
165).  An  examination  of  the  archeological  inscriptional  ma¬ 
terial  shows  that  a  monotheistic  type  of  worship  of  the  god 
A  ton*  came  into  Egypt  in  the  period  between  1400  and  1350 
B.C.  (ibid. ,  p.  165).  Monotheistic  tendencies  in  Babylonia 
are  evidenced  in  the  period  1500-1200  B.C.  in  a  famous 
Babylonian  text  which  identifies  all  important  Babylonian  de¬ 
ities  with  some  aspect  of  the  great  god  Marduk;  Zababa  is 
Marduk  of  battle.  Sin  is  Marduk  as  illuminer  of  night,  Adad 
is  Marduk  of  rain.  There  is  one  great  god,  with  various 
fimctions.  Monotheistic  tendencies  also  appear  in  Syria  and 
Canaan  in  this  same  period  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C. 
Certain  names  were  given  to  gods  worshiped  in  many  differ- 
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ent  places,  all  of  whom  were  considered  as  variant  forms  of 
one  great  deity:  there  was  a  Teshup  of  Nirik,  a  Teshup  of 
Khalab  (Aleppo),  a  Teshup  of  Shamukha;  it  seems  that  finally 
Teshup  was  thought  of  as  the  great  and  sole  god,  who  mani¬ 
fested  himself  in  many  places  (ibid. ,  pp.  165-66). 

Thus,  even  on  naturalistic  grounds,  one  cannot  say  that 
monotheism  would  be  impossible  in  the  Mosaic  period,  for  it 
is  at  this  time  that  one  finds  monotheism  or  an  approach  to 
monotheism  in  the  principal  cultural  areas  of  the  ancient 
Near  East.  We  would  reject  the  idea  that  monotheism  is  a 
late  new  development  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century, 
Amos  and  Hosea.  As  Albright  has  effectively  pointed  out, 
"Thanks  to  archaeology,  we  can  see  more  clearly  that  the 
prophets  of  Israel  were  neither  pagan  ecstatics  nor  religious 
innovators"  (Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  178). 
Of  Amos  he  specifically  says,  "He  was  no  religious  innova¬ 
tor,  much  less  the  earliest  monotheistic  teacher  of  Israel" 
(From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  p.  239).  And  opposing 
the  idea  of  any  change  in  the  basic  religious  ideas  of  Israel 
from  Moses  through  the  prophets.  Dr.  Albright  says,  "Or¬ 
thodox  Yahwism  remained  the  same  from  Moses  to  Ezra" 
(Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  175). 

Monotheism,  the  evidence  shows,  cannot  be  denied  to 
the  age  of  Moses. 

Image  worship.  According  to  the  rationalistic  critical 
view,  image  worship  would  have  been  characteristic  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  Israel's  evolutionary  development  until  the 
late  period.  Wellhausen  clearly  set  this  forth,  as  shown  in 
his  statement  that  "the  prohibition  of  images  was  during  the 
older  period  quite  unknown"  (Prolegomena  to  the  History  of 
Israel,  p.  439;  cf.  James  Orr,  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  p.  141). 

.  If  images  were  worshiped  by  Israel,  as  the  critics  have 
said,  and  if  the  prohibition  against  images  was  a  late  addition 
in  the  Scriptures,  then  we  would  expect  to  find  the  images  of 
Jehovah'.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  G.  Ernest  Wright,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  excavations  have  not  produced  images  of 
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Jehovah.  A  great  amount  of  material  has  been  excavated  at 
such  places  as  Megiddo  by  the  University  of  Chicago;  yet, 
says  Wright,  "We  can  nowhere  place  our  hands  on  a  figure  of 
Yahweh"  ("The  Terminology  of  Old  Testament  Religion  and 
its  Significance,"  Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  114:413, 
October,  1942;  cf.  "Present  State  of  Biblical  Archaeology, " 
The  Study  of  the  Bible  Today  and  Tomorrow,  p.  93).  Thus 
the  archeological  discoveries  do  not  support  the  idea  of  an 
evolution  of  religion  which  included  image  worship  down 
throu^  the  years  until  the  late  period  (J.  P.  Free,  op.  cit. , 
pp.  105-6). 


Date  of  Tabernacle.  The  whole  concept  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  was  held  to  be  late,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  religion  as  applied  to  the  Bible. 

Wellhausen  set  the  critical  pattern  by  denying  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Exodus, 
dating  certain  details  as  late  concepts.  These  included  the 
seven -branched  candlestick,  dated  by  many  scholars  as  late 
as  Babylonian  or  Persian  times  (600-300  B.C,).  The  exca¬ 
vation  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  and  other  sites  has  shown  seven¬ 
fold  lamps  in  the  Early  Iron  period  (1200-900  B.  C.),  which 
does  not  support  the  late  dating  of  sevenfold  lamps.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  point,  Albright  notes  that  he  wishes  to  "protest 
most  vigorously"  again  the  idea  that  the  priestly  sources  give 
"a  fanciful  account  of  the  tabernacle,"  only  reflecting  "priest¬ 
ly  ideals  of  the  Exilic  Age"  (Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the 
Bible,  p.  159). 

In  summary,  the  concept  of  the  evolution  of  religion  as 
applied  to  the  Bible  is  not  supported  at  point  after  point.  This 
is  true  whether  one  considers  the  supposed  aniinistic  back- 

g round  of  the  patriarchs,  the  alleged  lateness  of  monotheism, 
le  continued  prevalence  of  image  worship,  or  the  lateness 
of  the  Tabernacle.  Archeologicm  discoveries  have  yielded 
evidence  contrary  to  each  of  these  and  many  other  critical 
views. 


THE  DATE  OF  MOSAIC  LAW 


The  critical  view  has  held  that  much  of  Mosaic  law  was 
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codified  hundreds  of  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  much  of 
it  in  the  ninth-seventh  centuries  B.C.  and  some  as  late  as 
500  B.C.  One  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  late  dating 
of  Mosaic  law  was  that  man  had  supposedly  not  reached  a 
sufficiently  developed  stage  by  1500-1400  B.C.  to  have  such 
advanced  laws  as  one  finds  in  the  Pentateuch. 

This  idea  of  the  lateness  of  Mosaic  law  has  not  remained 
within  scholarly  critical  circles,  but  filters  down  into  the 
every-day  area  of  Sunday  school  lessons.  In  the  Sunday 
school  lesson  help  called  Workers  with  Youth,  a  lesson  on 
"God  and  Israel  Make  a  Covenant"  deals  with  the  life  of  Mo¬ 
ses  and  adds:  "The  Bible  attributes  to  him  a  great  many  laws 
which  modem  scholars  believe  came  from  later  times,  and 
many  legends  have  arisen  about  the  person  of  Moses"  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  lesson  of  April  11,  1955,  p.  31). 

The  discovery  of  a  number  of  ancient  law  codes,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  the  advanced  laws  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
do  not  need  to  be  dated  late.  In  1901-2  the  famous  Code  of 
Hammurabi  was  found,  dating  from  the  period  between  2000 
and  1700  B.C.  In  the  following  years  of  the  early  twentieth 
century,  the  Hittite  Code  and  the  Assyrian  Code  from  the 
period  1400-1200  B.  C.  were  found  in  Near  Eastern  excava¬ 
tions.  In  more  recent  days  the  Lipit-Ishtar  Code  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Francis  Steele  (American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 
51:2:158-64,  April-June,  1947),  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Code  of  Bilalama  was  found  near  present-day  Baghdad 
(Sumer,  IV,  2,  1948,  pp.  63-102,  cited  in  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Archaeology,  53:4:398,  October-December,  1949). 

Several  years  ago  the  significance  of  the  Code  of  Ham¬ 
murabi  and  other  ancient  law  codes  was  acknowledged  by  Ira 
Maurice  Price,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  follows: 
"The  critical  views  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  laws  ascribed 
to  Moses  locating  them  in  the  ninth,  ei^th,  and  seventh  cen¬ 
turies,  and  even  later  B.  C. ,  must  not  only  be  modified  but, 
in  some  cases,  entirely  rejected"  (The  Monuments  and  the 
Old  Testament,  seventeenth  edition,  p.  217). 

More  recently  Burrows  has  similarly  acknowledged: 
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’’Scholars  have  sometimes  supposed  that  the  social  and  moral 
level  of  the  laws  attributed  to  Moses  was  too  high  for  such  an 
early  age.  The  standards  represented  by  the  law  codes  of 
the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Hittites  .  .  .  have  effective¬ 
ly  refuted  this  assumption”  (What  Mean  These  Stones,  p.  56). 

In  summary,  we  find  that  archeological  discovery  does 
not  support  the  idea  that  parts  of  the  Bible  arc  mythological, 
that  Israel  borrowed  from  neighboring 'religions,  that  the 
patriarchal  records  have  a  late  background,  that  monotheism 
is  late,  or  that  Mosaic  law  must  be  dated  late.  In  all  of  these 
matters,  and  many  more,  archeological  evidence  supports  an 
acceptance  of  the  Biblical  record  at  its  face  value. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 


A  LOOK  AHEAD 
The  January-March,  1957,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  continue  his  studies  with  a  series 
of  articles  on  ’’The  Millennial  Kingdom.  ” 

CLARENCE  E.  MASON  will  reply  to  the  recent  attack  of  John 
Wick  Bowman  against  dispensationalism. 

JOSEPH  P.  FREE  will  continue  his  series  on  the  W.  H. 
Griffith  Thomas  Lectureship  on  ’’Archeology  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  Criticism.  ” 

WILLIAM  A.  WARD  will  contribute  an  informative  article  on 
’’Egyptian  Titles  Used  in  Genesis  39-50.  ” 

KENNETH  S.  WUEST  will  discuss  the  question  ’’The 
Rapture — Precisely  When?” 


J.  B.  ROWELL  will  provide  an  expositional  study  of  the 
incarnation  entitled  ”God  Manifest  in  the  Flesh.  ” 


Department  of 

English  Bible  Exposition 


THE  SPIRITUAL  FINGERPRINTS 
OF  THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH 

By  J.  Vernon  McGee,  Th.  D. ,  LL.  D. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  the  fingerprints 
of  140,000,000  Americans  on  file  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Of 
this  number,  35,000,000  are  filed  for  personal  identification, 
and  8,000,000  are  in  the  criminal  section  of  the  files.  It 
may  shock  some  to  know  that  1,000,000  fingerprints  are  on 
file  in  the  criminal  section  in  Los  Angeles.  Since  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  given  us  by  an  expert  in  the  field  of  dactylography, 
we  have  something  authentic  upon  which  we  can  rely. 

Now  the  fact  that  no  two  fingerprints  are  identical  is 
interesting.  Ripley  was  wrong  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
claimed  he  had  found  two  identical  sets.  They  were  proved 
not  to  be  identical. 

Today,  if  a  criminal  were  to  leave  a  good  set  of  finger¬ 
prints  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  those  fingerprints  could  be 
sent  to  Washington  and  in  less  than  one  hour  the  criminal 
would  be  identified.  If  you  were  to  be  involved  in  an  accident 
and  your  fingerprints  were  on  file  in  Washington,  you  would 
be  identified  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Or,  in  the  case  ol 
an  amnesia  victim,  under  the  same  conditions  the  same  re¬ 
sults  would  obtain. 

May  we  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  fingerprints  we  find  the  very  personal  attention  God 
has  given  to  each  of  us.  It  means  that  you  and  I  are  separate 
individuals,  having  separate  personalities,  and  that  no  one 
who  has  ever  lived,  or  ever  will  live  in  this  world,  can  take 
our  place.  We  were  created  by  God  with  infinite  care  for  a 
very  definite  purpose. 
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THE  CHURCH  HAS  FINGERPRINTS 

Added  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  fingerprints  and 
the  individual,  we  find  another  spiritual  truth  suggested  here. 
Before  the  honest  inquirer  there  lies  a  very  real  problem  in 
this  day  of  truth  and  error,  for  both  truth  and  errcr  are 
moving  forward  under  the  common  caption  of  the  church. 
Today  right  and  wrong  come  wrapped  in  identical  packages 
and  the  average  person  cannot  distinguish,  nor  evaluate,  the 
difference  between  that  which  is  truth  and  that  which  is  error. 

Therefore,  the  question  arises:  ”How  can  each  position 
be  brought  into  bold  relief?  Is  there  some  positive  method 
of  identification  in  spiritual  matters  such  as  the  system  of 
fingerprints  in  the  physical  field?"  Certainly  the  markings 
of  the  true  and  the  false  are  not  the  same;  therefore,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  spiritual  fingerprints  of  the  visible  church, 
and  can  identify  that  which  is  genuine  as  compared  to  that 
which  is  counterfeit  in  this  present  age. 

THE  TRUE  CHURCH 

First  of  all,  the  true  church  is  invisible;  we  recognize 
that.  Paul  instructed  the  Corinthians:  "For  by  one  Spirit  are 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gen¬ 
tiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free;  and  have  been  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  Spirit"  (1  Cor.  12:13).  Certainly  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  bears  this  out.  Elsewhere  we  read  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  this:  "And  hath  put  all  things  under  his  [Christ's] 
feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all 
in  all"  (Eph.  1:22-23). 

The  true  church  is  the  invisible  body  of  believers  from 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  down  to  the  parousia;  from  the  upper 
room  to  the  upper  air.  The  invisible  church  is  the  true 
church;  that  is  true.  But,  my  beloved,  the  invisible  church 
is  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world;  it  is  to  be  a  tangible  sort  of 
thing  as  well. 

When  we  h  e  a  r  people  discussing  the  invisible  church. 
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and  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  visible  church,  we 
think  of  the  two  colored  boys  in  the  days  when  the  airplane 
was  really  a  novelty.  While  they  were  hoeing  com  down  in 
Alabama,  an  airplane  flew  over  them  and  they  were  startled 
as  it  was  the  first  one  they  had  seen.  One  boy,  leaning  on 
his  hoe,  turned  to  the  other  and  said,  ”Ah  sho  would  hate  ter 
be  up  yonner  in  dat  areoplane.  ”  And  the  other,  leaning  on 
his  hoe,  replied,  ”Ah  sho  would  hate  ter  be  up  yonner  wid 
out  it.  ” 

Today  many  people  talk  about  belonging  to  the  invisible 
church,  but  they  do  need  to  realize  that  the  invisible  church 
is — in  its  fullness — also  a  visible  church;  it  must  manifest 
itself  in  the  world. 

Paul  said  to  Titus,  concerning  a  local,  visible  church  in 
Crete:  "For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee"  (Titus  1:5).  Now  one 
cannot  set  an  invisible  church  in  order,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  ordain  invisible  elders  or  invisible  officers  in  an  invisible 
church.  Obviously  he  is  talking  about  that  which  is  visible. 
Sometimes  officers  are  invisible  on  Sunday  night  but,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  they  are  not  invisible  on  Simday  morning. 
Officers  and  people  should  be  visible;  that  is  the  way  the 
church  is  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world.  Paul  wrote  that 
one  of  his  great  burdens  was  the  care  of  the  churches.  He 
wrote  to  local  churches  in  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  They  were 
visible  churches.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  seven  letters 
are  written  to  seven  local  churches  which,  one  must  agree, 
were  visible  churches  in  that  day. 

THE  MARKS  OF  A  TRUE  CHURCH 

Some  questions  are:  "How  can  you  tell  a  true  church 
from  a  false  church?  How  can  we  tell  thb  genuine  from  the 
counterfeit?  Is  it  by  the  name  that  it  bests?  Or  is  it  by  the 
academic  degrees  of  the  minister  who  stands  behind  the  pul¬ 
pit?  Or  is  it  the  form  of  service  used?"  Must  one,  hungry 
for  the  Word,  depend  upon  these  things  as  guideposts? 
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In  Acts  2:42,  we  are  given  four  fingerprints — if  you 
please — of  the  true  church:  "And  they  continued  stedfastly  in 
the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers. "  These  are  the  four  fingerprints  of 
the  visible  church.  Then  someone  says,  "What  about  the 
thumb?"  We  are  going  to  see  that  also,  but  first  let  us  look 
at  the  four  fingerprints. 

In  preparation  for  this,  we  must  note  that  the  passage 
says  "they  continued  stedfastly"  in  these  things,  and  that  ex¬ 
pression  is  tremendous  and  vital.  It  means  that  they  "per¬ 
sisted  obstinately"  in  these  things,  that  they  "adhered  firmly" 
to  them.  Therefore,  they  were  staunch  and  strong  relative 
to  the  apostles'  doctrine;  relative  to  fellowship;  relative  to 
the  breaking  of  bread,  and  relative  to  prayer.  These  stones 
of  the  foundation  were  of  momentous  significance  to  the  early 
church.  They  had  a  conviction  concerning  them. 

The  word  conviction  is  an  interesting  word.  We  get  the 
word  convict  from  it,  and  a  convict  is  one  who  is  in  a  prison 
because  he  is  convicted  of  something.  Today  we  need  con¬ 
victs  in  the  church  because  they  are  convicted  of  something — 
convicted  of  these  four  marks  of  the  visible  church. 

PRINT  OF  THE  INDEX  FINGER 
"APOSTLES'  DOCTRINE" 

We  come  now  to  examine  these  fingerprints,  'the  first  of 
which  is  called  the  "apostles'  doctrine. "  It  is  the  print  of 
the  index  finger.  We  note  that  they  continued  in  the  apostles' 
doctrine.  When  Paul  was  writing  to  Titus,  who  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  ordain  elders  in  the  churches,  he  admonished  him, 
"But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound  doctrine." 
Thus  the  first  fingerprint  of  the  visible  church  becomes  very 
important.  The  Greek  word  didaskalia  is  really  "teaching" 
or  that  which  the  apostles  taught.  The  teaching  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  was  orthodox  and  any  teaching  which  departed  from  their 
orthodox  position  was  heterodox. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  teaching  for  we  have 
documents  today  that  set  forth  their  exact  teaching.  There 
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is  no  need  to  guess  about  it;  it  has  been  recorded  in  "black 
and  white"  and  we  know  what  they  taught.  Therefore,  those 
churches  which  teach  the  things  which  become  sound  doctrine 
can  be  quickly  identified.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  here 
go  into  the  apostles'  doctrine  exhaustively,  but  we  can  call 
attention  to  certain  things  which  are  important  today. 

Inspiration  of  God's  Word.  The  apostles  held  a  very 
high  view  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Paul 
wrote:  "All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  .  .  ." 
(2  Tim.  3:16).  Peter  added  to  this:  "No  prophecy  [and  he 
was  not  just  confining  it  to  the  things  of  the  future  but  ^  that 
is  given  of  God]  is  of  any  private  interpretation"  (2  Pet.  1:20). 
In  other  words,  you  cannot  interpret  Scripture  by  lifting  one 
verse  out  of  context.  You  must  look  at  that  Scripture  with 
other  Scriptures.  And  why?  Peter  tells  us  in  verse  21  of 
the  same  chapter  that  it  is  because  "holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  [here  the  Greek  word  phero  has  the 
meaning  of  being  moved  along  as  a  vessel  is  moved  along 
when  the  wind  is  in  its  sails]  by  the  Holy  Spirit. "  So,  then, 
they  declared  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God — "God  breathed." 
They  believed  in  plenary,  verbal  inspiration. 

While  a  church  has  a  right  to  believe  as  it  wishes,  when 
it  does  not  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  it  should 
not  be  called  a  church;  it  is  a  religious  club.  The  index  fin¬ 
ger  rigidly  points  to  a  high  view  of  inspiration. 

Deity  Christ.  The  apostles'  teaching  emphasized  def¬ 
initely  the  deity  of  Christ.  They  insisted  upon  this  teaching. 
While  Scripture  is  abundant  in  proof  of  this  fact,  one  pas¬ 
sage  will  be  sufficient:  "For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily"  (Col.  2:9).  "All  the  fulness"— the 
pleroma — all  that  God  is,  is  in  Christ.  How  much  stronger 
statement  would  one  want?  They  believed  in  the  virgin  birth 
of  Christ.  They  believed  He  lived  a  perfect  life  and  that  His 
miracles  were  genuine. 


Gospel  of  God's  grace.  What  is  the  gospel  ?  Paul  makes 
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it  clear  when  he  says:  "I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  .  .  . 
which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scriptures;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures"  (1 
Cor.  15:1,  3-4).  Paul  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  is  the 
gospel,  and  that  there  is  no  other  gospel:  "But  though  we,  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed" 
(Gal.  1:8). 

Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  the  Lord  Jesus 
said  "Ye  must  be  bom  again,"  the  apostles  believed  that 
every  sinner  had  to  be  bora  again  before  he  could  come  into 
the  church. 

"Ye  must  be  bora  again"  was  the.  favorite  text  of  John 
Wesley.  He  was  asked  on  one  occasion,  "Why  do  you  preach 
so  much  on  the  subject  'Ye  must  be  bora  again*  ?"  Wesley 
replied,  "The  reason  I  preach  so  much  on  'Ye  must  be  bom 
again*  is  because  YE  MUST  BE  BORN  AGAIN."  That  was 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles. 

Coming  judgment.  The  apostles  were  firmly  fixed  in 
their  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Rories  of  heaven  and  the 
awfulness  of  hell. 

Doctrine  of  t^  Trinity.  In  contrast  to  their  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  church¬ 
es  today,  as  indicated  in  the  following  excerpt:  "For  Adlai 
Stevenson,  the  week  before  Christmas  was  anything  but  mer¬ 
ry  and  bri^t.  It  began  with  a  somewhat  embarrassing  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  personal  religious  beliefs,  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  Stevenson,  a  Unitarian  [one  who  denies  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  therefore  denies  the  Trinity],  had  quietly  joined  a 
Presbyterian  church.  After  some  Unitarians  had  accused 
Stevenson  of  deserting  his  church,  four  pastors — two  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  .two  Unitarians — made  public  a  letter  to  him 
asserting  that  he  can  belong  to  both  churches  without  'incon¬ 
sistency'"  (Time,  47:18,  Jan.  2,  1956.  That  implies  that 
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Presbyterian  ministers  are  Unitarian  but,  thank  God,  I  want 
to  state  that  all  the  ministers  are  not. 

Nevertheless,  a  church  that  is  not  Trinitarian  is  NOT  a 
church ! 

Return  of  Christ.  The  apostles  held  steadfastly  to  the 
teaching  that  Christ  is  coming  again,  and  they  lived  in  the 
comfort  and  courage  bom  of  that  teaching. 

Conclusion.  Naturally,  we  know  some  will  say,  "Well, 
Preacher,  you  are  plainly  narrow-minded.  On  the  basis  of 
your  argument,  it  looks  as  if  we  do  not  have  liberty  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  " 

In  answering  this,  we  ask  that  you  follow  us  carefully, 
for  our  answer  will  be  given  carefully.  We  believe  today 
that  any  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  Commimist.  However,  if 
you  are  going  to  be  a  Communist  you  ought  to  buy  a  one-way 
ticket  to  Russia  and  go  there.  No  man  has  a  ri^t  to  be  a 
Communist  and  to  remain  in  America.  Your  liberty  ends 
when  you  seek  to  destroy  our  form  of  government. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  spiritual 
things,  we  must  say  that  you  do  not  have  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  You  do  not  have  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  deity  of  Christ  and  that  He  died  for  your  sin. 
You  have  the  liberty  not  to  believe  these  and  other  great  doc¬ 
trines  tau^t  by  the  apostles.  But  do  not  misimder stand  me 
when  I  state  that  if  you  do  not  believe  these  things  then  you 
ought  not  to  be  behind  the  pulpit;  you  ought  not  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  church  and,  as  such,  attempting  to  destroy  the  doc¬ 
trines  set  forth  by  the  apostles.  Your  liberty  df  unbelief  is 
wholly  dutside  of  the  church.  H  you  are  in  the  church,  you 
ought  to  bear  the  spiritual  fingerprints. 

THE  MIDDLE  FINGER— FELLOWSHIP 

The  second  fingerprint  is  that  of  the  middle  finger,  and 
it  is  the  mark  of  fellowship.  This  is  the  most  interesting 
word  of  all  and  it  has  many  ramifications.  For  instance,  the 
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word  for  fellowship  in  the  Greek  is  koinonia,  from  which  is 
derived  the  word  koine.  Deissmann,  in  his  scholarly  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  archeology,  threw  much  light  upon  New 
Testament  Greek  when  he  discovered  the  koine — the  vernac¬ 
ular — which  means  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in 
the  Greek  common  to  all  in  that  locality  and  time.  This 
gives  a  good  understanding  of  the  statement,  "And  the  com¬ 
mon  people  heard  him  [Christ]  gladly"  (Mark  12:37).  That 
language  was  shared  by  more  people  of  the  Roman  Empire 
than  any  other  language.  It  was  understood  on  the  wharves 
of  Corinth  and  on  every  ship  that  sailed  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  in  common  use  in  Jerusalem  in  the  temple  area;  in 
Athens  on  Mars  Hill,  and  it  found  its  way  even  into  the  am¬ 
phitheater.  This  language  was  called  the  koine  because  it 
was  common  to  everyone. 

Meaning  of  fellowship.  We  are  told  that  the  church 
"continued  in  fellowship."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  state¬ 
ment?  It  simply  means  that  they  had  a  common  interest; 
that  they  had  a  mutual  concern;  it  means  that  they  had  an 
active  participation,  and  it  further  means  that  they  had  a 
sympathetic  understanding.  They  would  meet  together  and 
share  the  things  of  Christ.  They  could  fellowship  in  a  bless¬ 
ed  way. 

Avenues  of  fellowship.  This  so  permeated  their  lives 
that  practically  everything  was  called  a  "fellowship. "  In  1 
Corinthians  10:16  Paul  calls  the  Lord's  Supper  a  "fellow¬ 
ship":  "The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  Paul 
called  the  Lord's  Supper  a  fellowship  which  the  Christians 
would  share  together. 

Then,  there  is  to  be  observed  in  Paul's  use  of  this  word 
a  strange  thing  and  one  certainly  most  worthy  olf  note.  Have 
you  sensed  the  depth  of  meaning  of  his  language  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Romans  concerning  the  offering?  He  says,  "For 
it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  cer- 
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tain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem” 
(Rom.  15:26).  The  Greek  word  which  is  translated  "contri¬ 
bution”  is  koinonia.  Have  we  thought  carefully  enough  of  our 
Christian  giving  and  the  heights  of  worship  to  which  it  has 
been  elevated? 

However,  Paul  did  not  stop  with  that  use  of  the  word  for 
we  find  him  writing  to  the  Philippians:  "For  your  fellowship 
in  the  gospel”  (Phil.  1:5).  Tied  up  in  that  expression  is  fel¬ 
lowship  in  labor,  love,  sympathy,  and  suffering. 

Anything  that  Christians  could  share  together  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fellowship.  So  it  is  with  us  today.  But  the  word  had 
such  a  deep  meaning  in  that  day  that  when  Paul  arose  in  the 
meetings  and  said,  "We  are  now  going  to  have  the  koinonia,  ” 
they  doubtless  looked  at  each  other  and  asked  what  Brother 
Paul  could  mean.  Was  he  drawing  them  around  the  table  that 
they  might  have  a  service  of  remembrance  of  the  Lord’s 
death,  or  were  they  to  make  ready  for  a  time  of  giving  their 
gifts?  Perhaps  he  meant  that  they  were  to  hear  the  Word 
together. 

So  the  middle  finger  carries  the  mark  of  fellowship  for 
the  Christian.  We  trust  that  as  we  are  here  reasoning  to¬ 
gether  through  these  pages  this  is  for  us  fellowship  aroimd 
His  Word. 

Early  Christianity  bore  the  mark.  Tertullian  recounts 
that  when  the  Roman  government  became  suspicious  of  the 
early  church  government  spies  were  sent  into  their  services. 
The  spies  returned  with  the  report  that  the  Christians  were  a 
peculiar  type  of  people.  They  did  not  have  idols.  Instead, 
they  worshiped  one  by  the  name  of  Jesus  who  was  absent. 
Then  they  told  how  those  Christians  loved  one  another  and 
how  they  liad  fellowshifi  (koinonia)  one  with  the  other.  That 
should  be  the  mark  of  the  Christian  through  all  ages. 

Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  did  not  say  that  we 
are  to  be  so  fundamental  that  we  forget  this.  To  the  contra¬ 
ry,  he  said  that  we  are  to  be  found  "speaking  the  truth  in 
love"  (Eph.  4:15).  Then  we  find  our  Lord  saying:  "By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  we  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
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one  to  another"  (John  13:35). 

No  love,  no  witness.  When  bitterness,  hatred,  gossip, 
and  criticism  invade  the  church,  they  destroy  the  identity  of 
the  church  to  the  world.  If  you  have  in  mind  wrecking  a 
church,  do  not  put  a  time  bomb  in  it.  Just  start  a  campaign 
of  criticism  and  you  will  nullify  the  testimony  of  that  church. 

The  middle  finger  of  the  church  must  bear  the  finger¬ 
print  of  fellowship  for  our  Lord  has  told  us  that  this  must  be 
evident  to  the  world. 

THE  RING  nNGER— BREAKING  OF  BREAD 

The  third  fingerprint  of  the  church  is  the  breaking  of 
bread:  "They  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread.  ..."  Now  the 
breaking  of  bread  is  the  Lord's  Supper  and  it  is  found  to  be 
the  print  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  church.  It  tells  to  the 
world  that  we  belong  to  Him  and  that  we  are  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  Bridegroom. 

This  is  not  an  idle  service  through  which  we  make  a 
gesture.  Paul  warned  the  Corinthians  about  coming  to  the 
Lord's  table  and  failing  to  discern  the  body  of  Christ.  What 
did  he  mean?  Simply  this:  that  we  do  not  come  to  the  Lord's 
table  merely  to  eat  or  perhaps  to  satisfy  our  consciences  in 
having  gone  through  a  meaningless  ceremony.  Ypu,  child  of 
God,  come  to  this  table  because  in  fellowshiping  in  these 
elements — the  bread*  symbolizing  His  body  and  the  wine  sym¬ 
bolizing  His  blood — we  are  saying  that  we  are  trusting  the 
one  who  gave  Himself  on  the  cross  for  our  sin,  and  shed  His 

precious  blood  that  we  might  have  life.  This  is  what  Paul 
meant.  This  is  what  the  early  church  meant  and  said  to  the 
Roman  Empire  by  witnessing  in  its  meetings  in  fellowship. 
They  said,  "We  are  waiting  for  Him  to  come — the  matchless 
one  who  died  for  us. " 

THE  LITTLE  FINGER— PRAYER 


The  fourth  fingerprint  is  prayer.  This  is  the  mark  of 
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the  little  finger,  and  it  most  assuredly  is  little  today. 
Though  little,  actually  it  is  the  most  important  finger  of  all. 
And  when  we  refer  to  it  as  little  we  mean  that  it  is  the  evi¬ 
dent  weakness  of  the  church. 

The  voice  of  a  great  saint  of  the  fifteenth  century  reaches 
us  today  with  the  bold  fact  that  "the  church  goes  forward  on  its 
knees."  We  need  prayer  in  this  hour,  not  large  groups  but 
preferably  small  ones — groups  erf  men  and  women  who  talk 
directly  with  God  out  of  hearts  of  unflinching  faith.  The 
greatest  source  of  encouragement  I  have  in  my  present  pas¬ 
torate  is  the  wall  of  prayer  that  stands  behind  my  ministry. 

How  did  the  early  church  meet  persecution?  Did  they 
meet  it  by  fighting  back?  They  did  not.  Did  they  meet  it  by 
some  clever  strategy?  They  had  none.  They  met  it  by 
prayer. 

When  the  persecution  broke  in  earnest  in  Jerusalem  and 
Peter  was  arrested,  the  Christians  gathered  for  prayer  in 
the  home  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John  (whose  surname  was 
Mark).  When  Peter  was  released,  he  went  to  this  home  and 
knocked  on  the  door.  Rhoda,  the  little  maid,  went  silently  to 
the  door — for  Christians  were  on  their  knees — and  catching 
a  glimpse  of  Peter,  without  opening  the  door,  she  ran  back 
to  the  group  and  told  them  Peter  was  at  the  door.  "And  they 
said  unto  her.  Thou  art  mad.  But  she  constantly  affirmed 
that  it  was  even  so.  Then  said  they.  It  is  his  angel  [spirit]." 
This  presents  an  interesting  picture.  The  early  church  was 
met  together  in  prayer  for  the  release  of  Peter.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  according  to  their  request  and  they  could  not  believe 
it.  Though  they  went  with  little  faith,  they  did  go  to  God  in 
prayer  and  He  heard  their  prayers  and  delivered  Simon  Peter. 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  church  today  is  prayer.  How 
tragic  it  is  if  we  have  a  bankrupt  church  in  this  hour ! 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  THUMB? 

In  this  study  of  spiritual  fingerprints,  we  must  not  omit 
the  thumb.  It  is  first.  In  Acts  1:8  we  read:  "But  ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you: 
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and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.”  ”Ye  shall  be  witnesses.”  The  early  church  was  a 
witnessing  church.  In  three  hundred  years  they  had  covered 
the  Roman  Empire.  Had  the  next  three  hundred  years  been 
spent  as  were  the  first  three  hundred,  byA.D.  600  they 
would  have  covered  the  world  with  the  gospel,  and  the  post- 
millennialists  would  have  been  right  because  they  were  a 
witnessing  church.  They  were  clearly  marked  in  this  finger¬ 
print  of  witnessing. 

Our  failure  today.  One  of  the  last  things  Brother  Homer 
Rodeheaver  told  me,  as  we  sat  together  on  the  platform  at 
Winona  Lake,  was  this:  ”Do  you  know  that  there  are  sixty 
thousand  churches  in  America  that  did  not  have  one  single 
convert  in  1952?”  This  is  the  business  of  the  church.  We 
ask  that  you  think  of  such  a  fact  as  this  failure  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  churches  in  this  day  when  the  world  is  literally  parched 
for  a  draught  of  the  water  of  life. 

'  Preaching.  There  was  an  interesting  editorial  in  The 
Christian  Century,  a  liberal  publication,  and  we  believe  that 
some  quotations  from  it  will  be  useful  at  this  point.  They 
follow  from  the  editorial  entitled  "Preaching:  Hodgepodge  or 
the  Gospel?”  (72:493-95,  April  27,  1955):  "The  Evanston  As¬ 
sembly  was  a  field  day  for  administrators,  organizers,  com¬ 
mitteemen,  academicians  and  litur gists.  But  when  all  of 
them  had  done  their  best,  it  was  plainer  than  ever  that  the 
parish  preacher  in  his  pulpit  is  still  the  most  important  sin¬ 
gle  element  in  Protestant  strategy.  ”  Then  we  draw  to  your 
attention  still  another  quotation  from  the  same  editorial: 
"Think  what  is  done  with  the  church's  main  chance:  vapid  pep 
talks,  arid  skull  sessions,  half-baked  politics,  half-cooked 
therapies,  little  Bible  stories  that  completely  miss  the  point 
of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  This  is  our  preaching,  by  and  large.  .  .  . 
The  theological  revival  we  talk  about  isn't  getting  through. 
Too  much  of  it  is  still  in  the  meeting  at  the  summit.  The 
preachers,  who  are  the  only  conduits,  are  not  piping  it 
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through  to  the  people  who  are  parched  for  just  what  those 
preachers  learned  once.  They  can’t  preach  what  they  got 
from  the  living  prophets.  So  they  fall  back  on  the  hodgepodge 
of  things  that  have  'worked'  for  others." 

Problem  of  modem  evangelist.  The  church  has  been 
called  to  be  a  "witnessing"  church,  and  we  must  state  sadly 
that  many  Christians  utterly  fail  in  this  respect.  Several  of 
our  leading  present-day  evangelists  tell  us  that  the  Lord 
continues  to  open  doors  for  their  ministry,  but  how  desper¬ 
ately  they  do  need  the  prayers  of  God's  people  for  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult  to  get  the  unsaved  to  meetings. 
God's  children  attend,  but  somehow  they  seem  to  forget  to 
take  the  unsaved  with  them.  We  need  a  witnessing  church 
for  this  hour.  The  early  church  was  known  by  the  thumb¬ 
print  of  witnessing. 

Paul  could  write:  "Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God"  (2  Cor.  5:20). 

Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  a  great  preacher  of  a  past  genera¬ 
tion,  told  the  story  of  the  following  incident  in  the  life  of  one 
of  his  personal  workers  in  his  church  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 

A  man  came  to  the  personal  worker  heartbroken,  and 
said:  "I  am  a  helpless  sinner  and  there  is  no  hope  for  me  at 
all.  I  have  prayed,  and  I  have  vowed  until  I  am  sick  of  una¬ 
vailing  efforts.  I  think  I  will  give  up. " 

The  personal  worker  turned  to  the  man  and  asked:  "If 
Jesus  Christ  were  here  upon  the  earth  in  bodily  form  and 
visible,  what  would  you  do?" 

The  man  looked  at  him  in  amazement  and  replied  that  he 
would  gp  to  Him  at  once. 

Then  the  worker  said,  "What  would  you  say  to  Him?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  would  tell  Him  just  what  I  have  told  you, 
that  I  am  a  helpless  sinner;  I  would  ask  for  forgiveness  and 
ask  Him  to  save  me. " 

And  at  this  point  the  worker  had  a  tremendous  question 
when  he  asked,  "And  what  would  He  say?" 

The  man  thought  a  moment,  but  did  not  reply.  Again 
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the  worker  asked  the  same  question,  and  then  repeated  it  a 
third  time. 

Then  the  man  said,  "He  would  say  'I  forgive  you.  You 
are  saved. 

My  friend,  Christ  is  not  here  in  person  today.  He  is  not 
visible,  but  the  church  is  here  in  His  stead.  Perhaps  the 
world  has  difficulty  in  telling  which  is  the  false  and  which  is 
the  true  because  we,  as  ambassadors,  are  not  making  the 
fingerprints  we  should. 

But  Christ  has  said  that  we  are  ambassadors,  and  with 
the  fingerprint  of  witnessing  we  say  in  His  stead  that  He  will 
forgive  you  if  you  will  come  to  Him.  Therefore,  "we  pray 
you  in  Christ’s  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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AN  ACT  OF  DIVME  HEALING 


By  Charles  C.  Ryrie,  Th.  D. ,  Ph.  D. 

For  some  reason  mothers-in-law  seem  to  be  notoriously 
infamous.  However,  in  the  two  instances  in  the  Bible  where 
they  are  mentioned,  just  the  opposite  is  true.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  fragrance  of  Naomi's  character  permeates  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  while  Peter's  mother-in-law  was  the  subject 
of  one  of  our  Lord's  miracles  (Matt.  8:14-16;  Mark  1:28-30; 
Luke  4:38-39). 

The  setting  of  this  second  incident  was  Peter's  house  in 
Capernaum  and  the  occasion  was  the  first-century  equivalent 
of  Sunday  dinner.  But  on  that  Sabbath  day  when  the  Lord  and 
Peter  returned  from  the  synagogue  (where  He  had  cast  out 
the  demon)  no  sumptuous  meal  awaited  them.  Jewish  custom 
made  the  Sabbath  not  only  a  day  of  rest  but  also  a  day  of  joy, 
not  the  least  reason  for  which  was  the  festive  meal.  Chris¬ 
tians  are  inclined  to  call  to  mind  only  the  thirty-nine  kinds  of 
work  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  Mishna  and  thus  to  for¬ 
get  the  fact  that  it  was  expected  to  be  a  day  of  delight  (cf.  Isa. 
58:13  and  Prov.  10:22,  which  were  applied  to  the  Sabbath; 
also  cf.  Alfred  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  H,  52).  Three  meals  of  the  choicest  available  food 
were  prescribed  for  it  along  with  regulations  as  to  how  that 
food  could  be  kept  warm,  since  no  fire  could  be  kindled  on 
the  Sabbath  (Ex.  35:3;  cf.  Sabbath,  VH,  2;  Luke  14:1,  which 
was  one  of  these  Sabbath  meals). 

Sickness  had  overtaken  one  member  of  that  household, 
an  illness  which  became  the  occasion  for  another  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter's  miracles  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  this 
mother-in-law  and  her  experience 

A  LESSON  ABOUT  SICKNESS 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  God  are  not  exempt  in  this 
life  froip  illness,  and  until  we  are  free  from  the  very  pres- 
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ence  of  sin  it  shall  be  so.  The  Scriptures  assign  a  number  of 
reasons  why  people  become  sick.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lazarus,  sickness  comes  solely  for  the  purpose  of  glori¬ 
fying  God  (John  11:4).  God  is  glorified  when  His  character 
is  displayed,  and  certainly  God  was  displayed  in  Christ's 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  for 
us  to  understand,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  times 
when  the  glory  of  God  is  best  seen  through  the  medium  of 
sickness,  suffering,  and  even  death.  Undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  Christians  cannot  ascribe  to  God  full 
sovereignty  in  the  design  and  execution  of  His  purpose  is  that 
we  cannot  understand  the  inclusion  in  His  plan  of  things  which 
to  us  seem  out  of  place.  But  such  things,  including  sickness, 
work  for  His  glory  (Eph.  1:11-12). 

On  several  occasions  during  the  Lord's  earthly  ministry 
He  came  upon  cases  of  sickness  which  He  healed  in  order 
that  men  might  believe.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  man  born 
blind  (John  9)  the  manifestation  of  the  works  of  God  (v.  3) 
eventuated  in  the  conversion  of  that  man  (v.  38).  In  another 
instance,  sickness  was  evidently  allowed  to  sadden  the  home 
of  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum  in  order  that  the  Lord  might 
heal  the  afflicted  son  so  that  the  whole  household  would  be¬ 
lieve  in  Him  (John  4:53).  Thus  we  may  conclude  that  some¬ 
times  sickness  is  permitted  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
bringing  men  to  Christ. 

Another  reason  for  illness  is  the  activity  of  demons. 
The  gospel  records  abound  with  evidence  that  demons  can 
inflict  both  mental  (Mark  5:4-5;  Luke  9:37-42)  and  physical 
disorders  (Matt.  9:33;  12:22;  Luke  13:11,  16).  Of  course, 
not  all  illness  is  due  to  demon  possession  but  some  certainly 
is.  A  physician's  diagnosis  in  Acts  5: 16  clearly  distinguishes 
between  demon  affliction  and  other  illnesses. 

Although  we  realize  that  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  sickness  is  sin,  nonetheless  it  is  sometimes  true 
that  the  experience  of  sickness  is  due  to  some  specific  sin  in 
the  life  of  a  believer.  A  clear  example  of  such  illness  is 
found  in  the  inspired  diagnosis  of  Paul  concerning  the  physical 
difficulties  which  some  members  of  the  Corinthian  church 
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were  experiencing.  The  reason,  he  declares,  why  some  of 
them  were  weak  and  sickly  was  to  be  traced  to  their  previous 
behavior  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  had  partaken  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  remembrance  with  definite  unconfessed  sin  in  their 
lives,  and  God  had  punished  some  of  them  with  sickness. 

Not  every  illness,  however,  can  be  said  to  be  primarily 
for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  salvation  of  someone;  nor  can  it 
be  attributed  to  demon  possession  or  persistent  sin;  one  may 
become  sick  from  overwork.  Such  was  the  experience  of 
Epaphroditus  who  nearly  died  because  he  had  worked  so 
strenuously  (Phil.  2:25-30).  This  killing  work  was  not  what 
usually  makes  most  folks  sick  today — it  was  not  that  which 
advanced  him  up  the  business  or  social  ladder;  rather,  it 
was  various  sorts  of  personal  ministry  to  the  Apostle  Paul 
during  his  imprisonment.  Is  it  Scriptural  to  be  sick  because 
of  overwork?  Yes,  if  the  work  is  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  although  Paul  had  and  used  the  gift  of 
healing,  such  was  not  the  means  of  recovery  in  this  instance 
or  in  the  case  of  Trophimus  (2  Tim.  4:20)  or  even  in  his  own 
case  (2  Cor.  12:7-9). 

But  none  of  these  reasons  for  sickness  seems  to  include 
the  case  of  Peter's  mother-in-law.  Her  fever  was  chronic 
and  severe.  "Was  taken"  in  Luke  4:38  is  an  imperfect  peri¬ 
phrastic  which  denotes  a  chronic  state,  and  the  word  great 
is  a  Lukan  medical  term  which  is  regularly  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  severe  illness  (cf.  A.  T,  Robertson,  Lul:e  the  Histo¬ 
rian  in  the  Light  of  Research,  p.  93).  The  cure  in  this  case 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  that  she  could  serve  God. 
A  seemingly  similar  purpose  in  the  case  of  unbelievers  oc¬ 
curs  in  Acts  28  where  God  through  Paul  raised  up  the  father 
of  Publius  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  island  of  Melita  in 
order  that,  out  of  grateful  hearts,  they  might  minister  to  the 
temporal  needs  of  Paul  and  Luke.  Though  there  doubtless 
was  a  spiritual  ministry  on  the  part  of  Paul,  only  the  physi¬ 
cal  ministry  is  mentioned  in  the  record,  and  the  only  response 
recorded  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  of  material  things. 
But  in  both  these  examples — Publius'  father  and  Peter's 
mother-in-law — sickness  is  connected  with  service.  In  the 
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case  of  a  believer,  we  may  surmise  that  the  Lord  might  al¬ 
low  him  to  become  sick  in  order  that  he  might  realize  that 
his  life  and  strength  must  come  from  God  and  that  the  purpose 
of  God’s  giving  life  and  strength  is  that  he  might  serve  Him. 
This  is  the  lesson  Paul  had  to  learn  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  life  (Phil.  4:11-13),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  the 
lesson  we  are  meant  to  learn  from  the  sickness  of  Peter's 
mother-in-law. 

A  LESSON  ABOUT  SELFLESSNESS 

The  sick  mother  became  the  object  of  the  second  lesson 
while  the  teacher  and  example  of  the  lesson  is  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus.  It  is  the  lesson  of  selflessness  which  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  Christianity.  It  is  taught  by  the  One  who  "made 
himself  of  no  reputation  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant"  (Phil.  2:7),  and  it  is  being  taught  to  those  (for  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  and  John  were  present  in  the  house  that  day, 
Mark  1:29),  who  are  not  greater  than  their  Lord.  It  is  the 
lesson  for  all  followers  of  Christ;  it  is  the  lesson  of  selfless¬ 
ness. 

The  teaching  method  the  Lord  used  on  this  occasion  is  a 
most  effective  one.  It  is  teaching  by  actions.  His  actions 
that  day  show  us  that  selflessness  includes  the  idea  of  hard 
work.  It  had  already  been  a  busy  day  for  the  Lord  before  He 
arrived  at  Simon's  house.  He  had  been  to  the  synagogue 
service  and  taught  those  there  gathered.  He  had  entered  into 
conflict  with  demons  and  cast  them  out  of  the  possessed  man 
in  the  S5magogue.  It  would  have  been  only  right  that  He  be 
allowed  to  rest  at  Peter's  house  that  afternoon,  but  there  was 
a  need  there  which  He  gladly  met.  In  the  evening  when  the 
day's  work  might  be  thought  to  be  done  the  whole  city  was 
gathered  in  front  of  Peter's  house,  many  of  whom  needed 
help  from  the  miracle-working  Master.  So  again  the  Lord 
ministered  tirelessly  to  the  multitude  at  the  end  of  that  busy 
day.  What  a  lesson  there  is  in  this  for  ministers  and  serv¬ 
ants  of  Christ  who,  impressed  with  their  own  importance, 
are  always  "saving  themselves"  for  important  activities  by 
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avoiding  contact  with  people. 

Furthermore,  our  Lord's  actions  show  us  that  selfless¬ 
ness  means  a  ready  and  eager  willingness  to  serve.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Luke,  request  had  to  be  made  only  one  time  to  the 
Lord  on  behalf  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  ("besought"  in  Luke 
4:38  is  in  the  aorist  tense).  Then  the  response  was  immedi¬ 
ate.  This  is  one  of  the  constant  characteristics  of  our  Lord's 
life — the  eager,  willing  response  to  the  needs  of  others. 
Little  wonder  that  Matthew  reports  this  day  of  such  totally 
selfless  ministry  to  others  as  the  fulfill ment  of  Isaiah  53:4a 
(Matt.  8:17).  Since  Isaiah  53:1 -4a  speaks  of  the  life  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  our  Lord's  bearing  of  sickness  is  not  related 
to  the  realmof  expiation  but  to  the  realm  of  His  infinite  com¬ 
passion  toward  men.  These  are  nonvicarious  life  sufferings 
which  were  prophesied  by  Isaiah  and  fulfilled  on  this  day  of 
healing.  Thus  Isaiah  53:4a  "was  fulfilled  by  Christ  when  He, 
moved  by  this  boundless  compassion,  healed  those  who  came 
before  Him"  (L.  S.  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  HI,  39). 
Many  interpreters  do  not  find  the  solution  to  Matthew's  quo¬ 
tation  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  in  the  distinction  between  the  life 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  His  death. 
Such  ones  usually  believe  that  "the  true  relevancy  of  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  sought  by  regarding  the  miracles  generally 
to  have  been,  as  we  know  so  many  of  them  were,  lesser  and 
typical  outshewings  of  the  great  work  of  bearing  the  sin  of 
the  world,  which  He  came  to  accomplish;  just  as  diseases 
themselves,  on  which  those  miracles  operated,  are  all  so 
many  testimonies  to  the  existence,  and  types  of  the  effect  of 
sin"  (Henry  Alford,  The  Greek  Testament,  I,  74-75).  Surely 
such  compassion  stemming  from  infinite  perfection  is  beyond 
human  measurement.  Yet,  though  our  comprehension  may 
be  small,  our  imitation  of  the  compassion  of  Christ  ought  to 
be  great.  The  world  says  "get";  Christianity  says  "give." 
Give  continuously,  and  give  eagerly. 

A  LESSON  ABOUT  SERVICE 

As  soon  as  our  Lord  healed  Peter's  mother-in-law  she 
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arose  and  ministered  to  them.  The  cure  was  instantaneous, 
and  the  response  in  service  immediate.  So  it  should  be  on 
the  part  of  all  of  those  who  have  been  healed  spiritually  by 
Christ.  Forgiven  sins  should  result  in  faithful  service. 

Evidently  Peter's  father-in-law  was  dead,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  his  mother-in-law  made  her  home  with  Peter  and 
his  wife.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  his  mother-in- 
law,  for  the  Greek  word  is  regularly  used  to  designate  such 
a  relationship,  and  there  is  another  common  word  for  step¬ 
mother.  We  know  from  1  Corinthians  9:5  that  Peter's  wife 
accompanied  Peter  on  his  preaching  missions.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says  that  Peter's  wife  helped  him  in  his  ministry 
by  ministering  to  the  women  (Stromata,  HI,  6).  Thus  we 
presume  that  the  mother-in-law  was  present  in  the  home  be¬ 
cause  her  husband,  not  Peter's  wife,  was  dead.  Her  pres¬ 
ence  there  surely  was  a  blessing  and  help  to  the  home,  and 
her  response  to  the  healing  touch  of  the  Lord  by  serving 
teaches  us  several  things  about  service  in  general  and  wom¬ 
en's  ministry  in  particular. 

All  of  the  evangelists  use  the  same  word  to  describe  her 
ministering.  It  is  the  word  from  which  we  get  the  English 
word  deacon.  The  verb  means  to  execute  the  commands  of 
another  and  evidently  comes  from  two  words  which  together 
mean  to  raise  the  dust  by  hastening.  One  who  serves,  then, 
is  one  who  speedily  does  the  bidding  of  his  master  (cf.  Wal¬ 
ter  Bauer,  Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch,  p.‘333).  The 
use  of  this  word  in  all  its  forms  in  connection  with  Christ  in 
the  gospels  is  very  strange.  A  glance  at  a  concordance  will 
show  that  whenever  ministry  is  spoken  of  as  being  rendered 
directly  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  is  the  ministry  of  angels  or  of 
women.  After  the  temptation  angels  came  and  ministered  to 
Him  (Matt.  4:11;  Mark  1:13).  Every  other  use  of  the  word  in 
relation  to  the  Lord  is  of  the  ministry  of  women  to  Him.  Of 
no  man  is  it  recorded  that  he  ministered  to  Jesus,  but  on  two 
occasions  it  is  recorded  of  Martha  that  she  served  Jesus; 
mention  is  made  of  a  band  of  women  who  ministered  to  Him 
of  .their  substance;  and  there  is  this  occasion  when  Peter's 
wife's  mother  served  the  Lord  (Luke  10:40;  John  12:2;  Luke 
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8:3).  Thus  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  women  had  a  very  special 
place  as  ministers  to  Him  in  a  sense  in  which  no  man  was 
His  minister. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  service  of  women  is  seen  in  the 
miracle  before  us.  It  consisted  in  ministering  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  needs  of  the  group  gathered  in  the  house.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  ministry  Martha  performed  as  well  as  the  band 
of  women  who  evidently  provided  money  for  the  material 
needs  of  the  band  of  disciples  (cf.  Josephus,  Antiquities. 
XVn,  2,  4;  Alfred  Plummer,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  S.  Luke,  p.  215). 
Peter's  mother-in-law  doubtless  helped  with  the  preparation 
of  the  Sabbath  meal  in  the  home  that  day.  Years  ago  Spur¬ 
geon  wisely  commented  on  this  passage  as  follows:  "But  no¬ 
tice  that  what  this  good  woman  did  was  very  appropriate. 
Peter's  wife's  mother  did  not  get  out  of  bed:  and  go  down  the 
street  and  deliver  an  address  to  an  assembled  multitude. 
Women  are  best  when  they  are  quiet.  I  share  the  apostle 
Paul's  feelings  when  he  bade  women  be  silent  in  the  assem¬ 
bly.  Yet  there  is  work  for  holy  women,  and  we  read  of  Pe¬ 
ter's  wife's  mother  that  she  arose  and  ministered  to  Christ, 
She  did  what  she  could  and  what  she  should.  She  arose  and 
ministered  to  Him.  Some  people  can  do  nothing  that  they  are 
allowed  to  do  but  waste  their  energies  in  lamenting  that  they 
are  not  called  on  to  do  other  people's  work.  Blessed  are 
they  who  do  what  they  should  do.  It  is  better  to  be  a  good 
housewife,  or  nurse,  or  domestic  servant,  than  to  be  a  pow¬ 
erless  preacher  or  a  graceless  talker.  She  did  not  arise  and 
prepare  a  lecture,  nor  preach  a  sermon,  but  she  arose  and 
prepared  a  supper,  and  that  was  what  she  was  fitted  to  do. 
Was  shfe  not  a  housewife?  As  a  housewife  let  her  serve  the 
Lord"  (C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Sermons  on  Our  Lord's  Miracles, 
n,  225-26). 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  show  that  the 
remainder  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  depart  far  from  the 
picture  of  the  ideal  ministry  of  women  in  this  miracle.  Her 
service  is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  related  to  the  home, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  service  is  private,  not  public.  This 
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is  not  degradation  but  distinctiveness;  it  is  not  inferiority 
but  exaltation  in  the  sphere  in  which  God  created  women.  In 
the  gospels  the  service  of  women  to  Christ  specifically  con¬ 
sisted  in  caring  for  His  physical  wants  by  providing  hospital¬ 
ity,  by  giving  of  money,  and  in  His  death  by  the  preparation 
of  the  spices  for  the  body.  Our  Lord’s  response  to  this  was 
significant,  for  He  allowed  women  to  follow  Him;  He  taught 
them;  He  honored  them  with  the  first  announcement  of  the 
resurrection.  But,  equally  clear  is  the  fact  that  He  limited 
their  activity  by  not  choosing  one  of  them  for  the  official 
work.  The  incarnation  was  in  a  Man.  The  Lord’s  Supper 
was  instituted  in  the  presence  of  men  only.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  written  by  men.  Little  weight  is  given  by  scholars 
toHarnack’s  suggestion  that  Hebrews  was  written  by  Priscilla 
C’Probabilia  uber  die  Adresse  und  den  Verfasser  des  He- 
braerbriefs,”  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutestamentliche  Wissen- 
schaft,  1:16-41,  1900).  Even  less  attention  can  be  given  to 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon’s  conjecture  that  Revelation  was  written 
by  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  (’’The  Authoress  of 
Revelation — A  Conjecture,”  Harvard  Theological  Review, 
23:235-50,  July,  1930).  Yet  the  ministry  of  women  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  New  Testament  and  superbly  illustrated  by  the 
actions  of  this  mother-in-law  on  that  Sabbath  day.  Thus  the 
lesson  for  women  is  that  their  service  is  chiefly  related  to 
the  home  and  that  it  often  consists  of  ministering  to  physical 
needs.  This  is  the  true  diaconate  of  women. 

These  are  the  lessons  of  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of 
Peter’s  mother-in-law.  And  yet  the  lessons  are  but  one  les¬ 
son — the  lesson  of  service.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
other  reason  for  the  illness  of  this  woman  than  that  she  might 
realize  that  her  strength  came  from  God  and  that  with  that 
strength  she  could  serve  Him.  Further,  she  saw  that  all 
service  for  the  Master  should  be  like  His — unceasing  and 
eager  even  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  which  had  already  been 
filled  with  good  deeds;  and  that  such  service'  of  women  is 
something  peculiarly  exalting  to  them  when  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  pattern  which  God  Himself  has  revealed. 
Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR.  By  Hans  Hofmann. 
Translated  by  Louise  Pettlbone 
Smith.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1956.  269 
pp.  $3.95. 

The  contribution  of  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  to  the  theological  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  English-speaking  wrorld 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  twentieth  cenhury.  Standing 
alongside  Karl  Barth  and  Emil 
Bnmner,  he  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  old  lib¬ 
eralism  and  the  rise  of  neo-ortho- 
doxy.  The  many  books  of  which 
Niebuhr  is  the  author  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  scores  of  titles  which 
have  attempted  to  analyze  or  crit¬ 
icize  his  contribution.  For  those 
seeking  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  theology  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
written  by  one  sympathetic  with 
neo-orthodox  theology,  this  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  at  least  a  partial  an¬ 
swer.  Written  by  the  author  in 
German  and  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  attempts  a  comprehensive 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  his  the¬ 
ology.  The  author  correctly  points 
out  that  Niebuhr  himself  is  an  ana¬ 
lytical  theologian  in  contrast  to 
the  current  European  theology 
which  is  largely  synthetic.  The 
reasons  for  departure  from  the  old 
liberalism  into  a  more  realistic 
concept  of  man's  sin  and  need  and 
the  inevitable  requirement  of  divine 


grace  is  brou^t  out  well  in  the 
volume. 

Criticisms  of  this  presentation 
of  Niebuhr's  theology  will  stem 
from  larger  criticisms  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  as  a  whole.  Hofmann  is 
obviously  sympathetic  to  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  position,  and  for  this 
reason  is  not  sufficiently  critical 
of  the  areas  in  which  Niebuhr  has 
fallen  far  short  of  true  Biblical 
theology.  The  basic  error  of  Nie¬ 
buhr's  theology — namely,  a  faulty 
doctrine  of  revelation  and  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  inspiration  of  Scripture — is 
largely  ignored.  Likewise,  the 
neo-orthodox  neglect  of  the  true 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
is  not  made  the  object  of  criticism. 

The  volume,  however,  written 
as  it  is  by  one  who  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  and  who  has  studied 
under  such  men  as  Karl  Barth  and 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  is  nevertheless 
a  contribution  which  will  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  value  to  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  seeking  to  find  in  condensed 
form  a  summation  of  Niebuhr's 
theology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  CHRISTIAN 

THEOLOGY.  By  George  S. 

Hendry.  The  Westminster 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1956. 

128  pp.  $2.50. 

Embodying  lectures  delivered 
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at  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  in  1955,  this  discussion 
by  the  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary  presents  in  five  chapters 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Christian  theology.  The  author, 
though  bound  by  his  position  to  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fesslon  of  Faith,  presents 
unabashed  the  neo-orthodox  or 
Barthian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it.  Like  Barth,  Professor  Hendry 
affirms  discrepancies  in  the  Bible 
(pp.  20-21)  and  denies  that  the  New 
Testament  affirms  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 
He  states:  "While  the  collapse  of 
the  ’orthodox'  theory  of  inspiration 
came  about  primarily  through  the 
advent  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism  and  the  factual  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  errancy  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  writers,  the  real  argument 
against  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis¬ 
torted  conception  of  the  nature  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Which  it 
Implies"  (p.  84).  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  author  can  be 
expected  to  take  a  low  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  well  as  to  qualify  the  New 
Testament  revelation. 

The  central  theme  of  the  book 
is  embodied  in  a  sentence  burled 
at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "There  is  no  reference  in  the 
New  Testament  to  any  work  of  the 
Spirit  apart  from  Christ.  The 
Spirit  is,  in  an  exclusive  sense, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ"  (p.  26).  He 
attempts  to  show  that  all  work  of 
the  Spirit,  whedier  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  or  in  the  New,  is  never  in¬ 
dependent  of  Christ.  As  is  typical 
of  Barthian  theology,  the  author 


adopts  a  modalistic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  in  fact  denies  that  the 
New  Testament  teaches  the  doctrine 
as  is  made  clear  in  the  following 
statement:  'It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  not  foimd  in  the  New 
Testament"  (p.  30).  His  point  of 
view  is  that  the  Trinity  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  based  on  Scrip¬ 
tural  evidence  but  not  explicit  in 
the  Bible. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
Westminster  standards  affirm  the 
infallibility  of  Scr^ture,  he  states: 
"Despite  the  sola  Scrlptura  of  Lu¬ 
ther  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  (both  of 
which  had  their  valid  meaning), 
Scrlptura  has  never  been  sola,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  treated  as  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  means  of  grace,  as  the 
Westminster  Standards  attest,  are 
the  Word,  sacraments,  andprayer. 
If  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Word, 
or  either  of  the  others  by  itself,  is 
less  than  sufficient  to  convey  the 
fullness  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  can  mean"  (pp.  93-94). 
He  concludes,  therefore:  "The 
doctrine  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  makes  all  such  claims 
redundant;  for  it  means  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  frailty  and  fallibility  of 
the  Church,  despite  the  errancy  of 
Scripture,  nevertheless  the  living 
Lord  makes  himself  known  to  us 
through  their  testimony"  (p.  '95). 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  of 
primary  interest  as  an  eiqp^osltlon 
of  the  neo-orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  reveals  at  once  the 
large  contrast  that  exists  between 
neo-orthodoxy  and  orthodoxy  as 
well  as  the  banknq>tcy  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  to  provide  a  truly  Bibll- 
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cal  doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  By  Da¬ 
vid  H.  C.  Read.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1956. 
175  pp.  $1.95. 

The  small  size  of  this  volume 
belies  its  in^jortance.  The  author 
is  a  Scotsman,  chaplain  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  new 
preaching  minister  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
largest  church  in  its  denomination 
in  New  York  City.  His  large  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  paper  Jacket  reveals  a 
thoughtful,  mature  man  in  cleri¬ 
cals  smoking  a  pipe  in  the  Scotch 
tradition. 

The  author,  who  is  successor 
to  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick,  has 
attempted  in  this  work  to  provide  a 
thou^tful  answer  for  r.  skeptical 
mind  to  the  question  of  Christian 
faith.  Regardless  of  theological 
background,  his  contribution  im¬ 
pels  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

In  chapters  one  and  two  he  es¬ 
tablishes  a  logical  basis  for  his 
discussion  by  tracing  the  basis  of 
belief  to  three  main  elements:  (1) 
The  church  and  its  traditions;  (2) 
The  Bibl&;  (3)  Religious  experi¬ 
ence.  He  states:  "The  three  cre¬ 
dentials  belong  together:  and  they 
speak  together  of  Christ"  (p.  33). 

While  falling  far  short  of  re¬ 
garding  the  Scriptures  as  authori¬ 
tative,  he  considers  them  as 
authentic  and  accurate.  In  regard 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  he  states: 
"From  the  beginning,  then,  there 
is  implicit  in  the  Christian  claim 
an  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
nothing  less  than  equality  with 


God"  (p.  38).  He  states  further: 
"Nothing  less  than  the  belief  that 
Christ  is  Lord  and  God  has  ever 
ultimately  nourished  the  Christian 
community"  (p.  38). 

Other  chapters  of  the  book  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  "The  Disclo¬ 
sure  of  God, "  "The  Deliverance  of 
Man, "  "The  Life  of  the  Spirit, " 
"The  Trinity, "  "Church  and  Sac¬ 
raments,"  and  "The  Destiny  of 
Man." 

In  many  respects,  the  author 
follows  the  creeds  of  orthodoxy. 
Concerning  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
he  states:  "He  died  for  our  sins. 
The  Christian  Faith  sees  in  this 
death  not  a  martyrdom  but  a  sac¬ 
rifice.  .  .  .  God  provides  the 
sacrifice.  And  man  is  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ"  (p.  83).  He 
goes  on  to  affirm  the  literal  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead, 
stating:  "But  where  was  the  vic¬ 
tory?  In  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  dead.  The  Cross 
is  not  the  Gospel  without  the  Res¬ 
urrection.  This  is  the  one  su¬ 
preme  fact  of  history  on  which  the 
Christian  Faith  depends.  The 
Christ  who  was  crucified  was 
raised  from  the  dead"  (p.  84). 

In  his  concluding  chapter  he 
points  out  that  the  Christian  faith 
regards  the  future  life  as  real  and 
better  than  this  life.  While  not 
precisely  teaching  eternal  damna¬ 
tion  of  the  lost,  he  states:  "To  re¬ 
ject  God's  offer,  to  turn  away  from 
him,  is  a  decision  of  consequence. 
It  is  presented  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  literal  matter  of  life  and 
death.  To  be  away  from  God  is 
hell"  (p.  166).  He  states  further 
that  the  idea  that  "God's  love  must 
win  every  creature  to  himself  or 
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else  the  impenitent  must  be  finally 
destroyed"  is  "in  the  realm  of 
speculation  where  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  guide"  (p.  166). 

While  the  volume  falls  some¬ 
what  short  of  evangelical  standards 
in  America,  the  author  would  be 
classified  as  an  evangelical  in 
Scotland.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
should  succeed  an  outstanding  lib¬ 
eral  in  an  important  Presbyterian 
pulpit. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

REINHOLD  NIEBUHR,  HIS 
RELIGIOUS,  SOCIAL,  AND 
POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  Edited 
by  Charles  W.  Kegley  and  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Bretall.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1956. 
486  pp.  $6.50. 

Twenty  authors  and  two  editors 
attempt  to  interpret  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  to  the  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  and  political 
thou^t  of  our  day.  Theologians 
from  all  backgrounds  are  included,' 
among  them  one  conservative.  Dr. 
Edward  John  Camell,  and  two 
Jews.  While  the  analysis  will  not 
be  satisfactory  to  those  with  con¬ 
servative  theological  viewpoint, 
the  volume  does  present  a  mass  of 
material  and  critical  evaluation  of 
Niebuhr's  contribution.  An  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography  and  subject  index 
a  id  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRISTIAN  ESCHATOLOGY  AND 
SOCIAL  THOUGHT.  By  Ray  C. 
Petry.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash¬ 
ville,  1956,  415  pp.  $5.00. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable 


revival  of  interest  in  eschatology 
in  contemporary  liberalism,  and 
this  volume  is  an  attempt  to  relate 
Christian  eschatology  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene.  The  author  is 
professor  of  church  history  at  Duke 
University  Divinity  School,  and  has 
served  as  visiting  professor  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
Southern  Methodist  University. 

While  written  from  the  liberal 
viewpoint,  it  consists  largely  of  a 
study  of  church  history  up  to  1500 
on  the  theme  of  Christian  eschatol¬ 
ogy  in  relation  to  social  thought. 
Students  of  all  theological  views 
will  find  much  material  of  interest 
and  value  in  the  volume.  The  work 
is  comprehensive  with  full  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  detailed  index.  As  a 
whole,  it  develops  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Christian  hope  for 
the  future  has  an  inevitable  bear¬ 
ing  upon  Christian  life  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Christian  to  .society. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICAN 

FREEDOM.  By  A.  Mervyn 

Davies.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash¬ 
ville,  1955.  253  pp.  $3.50. 

The  thesis  of  this  volume  is  that 
the  foundations  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  were  derived  from  the 
Calvlnistic  heritage  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Reformation.  The  author, 
a  laynum  and  staff  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  writer,  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  student 
of  history.  Though  all  may  not 
agree  with  the  details  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  the  central  thesis  that  there 
is  a  bona  fide  relationship  between 
Biblical  Christianity  as  seen  in 
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Calvin  and  political  freedom  is  a 
neglected  truth.  The  volume 
should  interest  any  who  are  devoted 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  CHURCH  IN  GOD.  By  Harold 
J.  Ockenga.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1956.  350  pp.  $4.00. 

Expositions  of  the  Thessalonian 
epistles  are  not  too  numerous,  and 
one  would  normally  welcome  a 
work  on  these  too  often  neglected 
letters.  The  well-known  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston 
has  collected  in  this  volume  the 
sermons  on  Thessalonians  which 
he  preached  in  his  church.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  not  averse-by-verse 
exposition,  it  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  proper  use  of  homiletics  in 
relation  to  expository  preaching. 
However,  many  readers  will  pass 
the  homiletics  by  unnoticed  in  their 
desire  to  learn  of  the  eschatology 
of  the  epistles  and  the  author's  es¬ 
chatological  views.  Dr.  Ockenga 
admits  in  the  preface  that  because 
of  the  eschatological  content  of  the 
epistles  one  goes  out  on  a  limb  in 
expounding  them  (p.  7).  And  it  is 
precisely  for  this  very  reason — 
that  is,  the  limb  on  which  the  au¬ 
thor  finally  goes  out — that,  in  spite 
of  all  die  good  features  of  the  work, 
one  could  wish  that  the  writer  had 
been  restrained  from  putting  these 
things  in  print.  The  uncertain  and 
tentative  nature  of  Dr.  Ockenga* s 
conclusions  will  only  cause  people 
to  doubt,  not  to  diink;  the  attack 
on  dispensational  pre  millennial  ism 
without  any  positive  substitute  for 
what  he  attacks  will  lead  to  a  neg¬ 


ative  approach  to  prophecy,  not  a 
positive  one;  and  the  conclusions 
that  are  reached  one  fears  will 
only  lead  people  away  from  the 
truth,  not  into  it. 

The  principal  negative  attack  of 
the  book  is  against  the  pretribula¬ 
tion  view  of  the  rapture  (which  is 
practically  made  equivalent  to  dis- 
pensationalismin  its  entirety).  He 
is  quite  sure  that  seven  years  do 
not  elapse  between  the  rapture  of 
the  church  and  the  return  of  Christ 
to  establish  His  kingdom  (p.  259). 
It  appears  also  that  he  does  not 
hold  a  posttribulation  view  of  the 
rapture,  but  rather  that  he  approx¬ 
imates  a  midtribulation  view.  He 
declares:  "It  seems  from  Scripture 
that  sometime  must  ensue  between 
the  gathering  of  the  saints  with 
Christ  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
era  in  judgment  of  the  wrath  of 
God"  (p.  259;  cf.  p.  251).  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  church  will  go 
throu^  tribulation  (and  of  course 
the  church  has  and  always  will 
suffer  tribulation,  but  the  author 
means  that  the  church  will  go 
through  at  least  part  of  the  seven¬ 
tieth  week  of  Daniel),  but  he  holds 
that  the  church  will  escape  the 
wrath  of  God.  This  esczqpe  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  by  rapture  in  the  middle 
of  the  tribulation,  for  he  declares 
that  "the  anti-Christ  will  appear 
while  the  church  is  still  here"  (p. 
249),  but  rather  somehow  the 
church  going  through  all  or  most  of 
the  tribiUation  will  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  men  but  not  from  the  wrath 
of  God.  Exactly  how  this  shall  be 
he  does  not  explain. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author 
makes  a  strong  plea  that  we  should 
let  these  letters  speak  for  them- 
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else  the  impenitent  must  be  finally 
destroyed"  is  "in  the  realm  of 
speculation  where  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  guide"  (p.  166). 

While  the  volume  falls  some¬ 
what  short  of  evangelical  standards 
in  America,  the  author  would  be 
classified  as  an  evangelical  in 
Scotland.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
should  succeed  an  outstanding  lib¬ 
eral  in  an  important  Presbyterian 
pulpit. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

REINHOLD  NIEBUHR,  HIS 
RELIGIOUS,  SOCIAL,  AND 
POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  Edited 
by  Charles  W.  Kegley  and  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Bretall.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1956. 
486  pp.  $6.  50. 

Twenty  authors  and  two  editors 
attempt  to  interpret  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  to  the  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  and  political 
thou^t  of  our  day.  Theologians 
from  all  backgrounds  are  included,' 
among  them  one  conservative.  Dr. 
Edward  John  Camell,  and  two 
Jews.  While  the  analysis  will  not 
be  satisfactory  to  those  with  con¬ 
servative  theological  viewpoint, 
the  volume  does  present  a  mass  of 
material  and  critical  evaluation  of 
Niebuhr's  contribution.  An  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography  and  subject  index 
aid  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRISTIAN  ESCHATOLOGY  AND 
SOCIAL  THOUGHT.  By  Ray  C. 
Petry.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
vUle,  1956,  415  pp.  $5.00. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable 


revival  of  interest  in  eschatology 
in  contemporary  liberalism,  and 
this  volume  is  an  attempt  to  relate 
Christian  eschatology  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene.  The  author  is 
professor  of  church  history  at  Duke 
University  Divinity  School,  and  has 
served  as  visiting  professor  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
Southern  Methodist  University. 

While  written  from  the  liberal 
viewpoint,  it  consists  largely  of  a 
study  of  church  history  up  to  1500 
on  the  theme  of  Christian  eschatol¬ 
ogy  in  relation  to  social  thought. 
Students  of  all  theological  views 
will  find  much  material  of  interest 
and  value  in  the  volume.  The  work 
is  comprehensive  with  full  bibliog- 
r^hy  and  detailed  index.  As  a 
whole,  it  develops  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Christian  hope  for 
the  future  has  an  inevitable  bear¬ 
ing  upon  Christian  life  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Christian  to  .society. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICAN 

FREEDOM.  By  A.  Mervyn 

Davies.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash¬ 
ville,  1955.  253  pp.  $3.50. 

The  thesis  of  this  volume  is  that 
the  foundations  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  were  derived  from  the 
Calvinistic  heritage  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Reformation.  The  author, 
a  layman  and  staff  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  writer,  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  student 
of  history.  Though  all  may  not 
agree  with  the  details  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  the  central  thesis  that  there 
is  a  bona  fide  relatlonshh)  between 
Biblical  Christianity  as  seen  in 
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Calvin  and  political  freedom  is  a 
neglected  truth.  The  volume 
should  interest  any  who  are  devoted 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  CHURCH  IN  GOD.  By  Harold 
J.  Ockenga.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1956.  350  pp.  $4.00. 

Expositions  of  the  Thessalonian 
epistles  are  not  too  numerous,  and 
one  would  normally  welcome  a 
work  on  these  too  often  neglected 
letters.  The  well-known  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston 
has  collected  in  this  volume  the 
sermons  on  Thessalonians  which 
he  preached  in  his  church.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  not  averse-by-verse 
exposition,  it  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  proper  use  of  homiletics  in 
relation  to  expository  preaching. 
However,  many  readers  will  pass 
the  homiletics  by  unnoticed  in  their 
desire  to  learn  of  the  eschatology 
of  the  epistles  and  the  author's  es¬ 
chatological  views.  Dr.  Ockenga 
admits  in  the  preface  that  because 
of  the  eschatological  content  of  the 
epistles  one  goes  out  on  a  limb  in 
expounding  them  (p.  7).  And  it  is 
precisely  for  this  very  reason — 
that  is,  the  limb  on  which  the  au¬ 
thor  finally  goes  out — that,  in  spite 
of  all  tile  good  features  of  the  work, 
one  could  wish  that  the  writer  had 
been  restrained  from  putting  these 
things  in  print.  The  uncertain  and 
tentative  nature  of  Dr.  Ockenga* s 
conclusions  will  only  cause  people 
to  doubt,  not  to  think;  the  attack 
on  dispensational  premillennialism 
without  any  positive  substitute  for 
what  he  attacks  will  lead  to  a  neg¬ 


ative  approach  to  prophecy,  not  a 
positive  one;  and  the  conclusions 
that  are  reached  one  fears  will 
only  lead  people  away  from  the 
truth,  not  into  it. 

The  principal  negative  attack  of 
the  book  is  against  the  pretribula¬ 
tion  view  of  the  rapture  (which  is 
practically  made  equivalent  to  dls- 
pensationalism  in  its  entirety).  He 
is  quite  sure  that  seven  years  do 
not  elapse  between  the  rapture  of 
the  church  and  the  return  of  Christ 
to  establish  His  kingdom  (p.  259). 
It  appears  also  that  he  does  not 
hold  a  posttribulation  view  of  the 
rapture,  but  rather  that  he  approx¬ 
imates  a  mid  tribulation  view.  He 
declares:  "It  seems  from  Scripture 
that  sometime  must  ensue  between 
the  gathering  of  the  saints  with 
Christ  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
era  in  judgment  of  the  wrath  of 
God"  (p.  259;  cf.  p.  251).  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  church  will  go 
throu^  tribulation  (and  of  course 
the  church  has  and  always  will 
suffer  tribulation,  but  the  author 
means  that  the  church  will  go 
throu{tit  at  least  part  of  the  seven¬ 
tieth  week  of  Daniel),  but  he  holds 
that  the  church  will  escape  the 
wrath  of  God.  This  escape  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  by  rapture  in  the  middle 
of  the  tribulation,  for  he  declares 
that  "the  anti-Christ  will  appear 
while  the  church  is  still  here"  (p. 
249),  but  rather  somehow  the 
church  going  through  all  or  most  of 
the  tribitiation  will  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  men  but  not  from  the  wrath 
of  God.  Exactly  how  this  shall  be 
he  does  not  explain. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author 
makes  a  strong  plea  that  we  should 
let  these  letters  speak  for  theip- 
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selves  and  not  read  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  into  them.  The  scholarly 
objectivity  of  such  a  plea  is  quite 
the  vogue  these  days,  but  such  an 
approach  to  exegesis  or  exposition 
is  neither  scholarly  nor  hermeneu¬ 
tically  sound.  When  he  is  discuss¬ 
ing  the  resurrections  or  the 
rapture,  he  insists  that  we  do  not 
turn  elsewhere  in  our  Bibles  to 
compare  Scripture  with  Scripture; 
but  when  it  suits  his  purpose  to 
redefine  the  meaning  of  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  and  the  Day  of  Christ,  he 
is  not  at  all  unwilling  to  consult  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  (pp.  177  ff. ). 

Those  who  read  this  book  with 
some  care  may  wonder  if  the  author 
is  wavering  from  the  entire  pre- 
millennial  system  of  truth.  In  two 
places  he  throws  rather  serious 
doubt  on  the  basic  premillenrial 
belief  of  two  resurrections  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  millennium  (pp.  168, 
251).  This  is  very  basic  and  very 
serious,  for  if  Dr.  Ockenga  does 
now  believe  that  all  are  raised  at 
the  same  time  then  he  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  called  a  premillennialist  in 
anybody's  sense  of  the  term. 

There  are  many  other  things  in 
this  book  which  will  catch  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader.  A  reviewer 
can  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
things  which  w e r e  of  particular 
interest  to  him  personally.  The 
Restrainer,  he  says  (on  page  249), 
"cannot  refer  to  God's  Holy  Spirit" 
(as  dispensationalists  teach).  But 
on  page  289  the  Restrainer  is  iden¬ 
tified  as  "the  Holy  Spirit  working 
.  .  .  throu^  civil  government." 
Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  in 
2  Thessalonians  2  and  yet  He  is. 
And  if  He  is  in  the  passage  then  it 
becomes  a  strong  argument  for 


pretribulationism. 

In  another  place.  Dr.  Ockenga 
denies  his  Calvinism.  He  says 
concerning  the  dispensational  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  character  of  tlie 
events  of  the  tribulation:  "It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  rather  absurd  that  God 
will  do  after  the  Holy  Spirit  is  re¬ 
moved  from  earth  what  He  was  not 
able  to  do  during  the  dispensation 
of  Holy  Spirit  power"  (p.  249). 
Though  the  statement  is  not  a  fair 
statementof  dispensational  beliefs, 
it  breathes  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  the  creature  who  appears  to 
be  judging  the  plans  of  the  Creator 
by  what  seems  proper  or  absurd  to 
him. 

Because  the  author  never  really 
presents  a  clear  eschatological 
system  of  his  own  to  replace  the 
pretribulational  premillennialism 
which  he  rejects,  the  book  serves 
as  an  example  of  what  happens  to 
exposition  when  it  is  unrelated  to 
a  consistent  and  clear  theological 
system.  In  the  realm  of  soteriol- 
ogy,  the  exposition  is  good  because 
the  theological  system  of  the  author 
is  well-defined  in  his  own  mind, 
but  in  the  eschatological  portions 
the  exposition  is  confused  because 
evidently  his  theology  is  unclear  in 
this  area.  To  say  we  must  not  be 
dognnatic  (p.  259)  is  an  unworthy 
st^ment.  Paul  was  dogmatic  and 
he  was  clear  in  his  teaching  so  that 
he  expected  his  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  (2  Thess.  2:5).  These  are 
worthy  traits  and  traith  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  ny  all  ministers  of  the  '.Vord 
of  life. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

TO  EVERY  MAN  AN  ANSWER.  By 

Richard  H.  Bube.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago,  1955.  510  pp.  $5.95. 

It  is  satisfying,  refreshing,  and 
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encouraging  to  read  a  book  like 
this  and  to  know  that  such  a  work 
is  available  for  wide  recommen¬ 
dation.  This  is  a  book  of  doctrine 
written  by  a  research  physicist 
who  was  gxiided  in  his  writing  by 
two  considerations;  to  interpret 
Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  to 
collect  and  correlate  all  the  New 
Testament  passages  pertinent  to 
each  doctrine  discussed.  The  col¬ 
lection  and  classification  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  references  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  book, 
and  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Scriptures  are  written  out 
in  full  and  made  a  part  of  the  text 
of  the  book. 

For  the  most  part,  this  is  an 
extremely  objective  work  true  to 
the  Word  of  God  in  every  respect. 
Occasionally  one  feels  that  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  wears  a  bit  thin  as  in  the 
author's  espousal  of  infant  baptism 
(for  which,  unlike  other  points  in 
his  doctrinal  system,  he  does  not 
cite  Scriptural  proof,  pp.  321, 
506).  The  author's  eschatology 
follows  the  pretribulation,  premil - 
lennial  scheme,  and  he  is  thorough¬ 
going  in  his  statement  of  it. 
However,  this  important  premil- 
lennial  punch  is  somewhat  softened, 
unfortunately,  by  the  statement  in 
the  introduction  that  these  escha¬ 
tological  conclusions  are  tentative 
and  somewhat  relatively  less  im¬ 
portant.  . 

These  criticisms,  however,  are 
minor  and  should  not  be  weighed 
heavily  against  the  overall  high 
cfuality  and  important  character  of 
this  book.  It  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  thorou^  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  statement  of  Christian 
doctrine.  One  trusts  it  will  be 


greatly  used  of  God  among  preach¬ 
ers  and  laymen  alike,  both  in  pri¬ 
vate  study  and  in  public  Bible 
classes. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

BY  GRACE  ALONE.  By  Herman 
Kuiper.  William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1955.  165  pp.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Kuiper,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  systematic  theology  at  Cal¬ 
vin  Seminary,  has  given  us  in  this 
book  a  fine  treatment  of  soteriolo- 
gy.  His  discussion  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  way 
of  salvation,  faith,  regeneration, 
justification, .  sanctification,  pres¬ 
ervation,  and  glorification,  and  it 
is  an  unashamed  statement  and 
Scriptural  defense  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  salvation.  The  chapter 
on  faith  is  especially  fine,  and  the 
author's  clear  distinguishing ‘of 
justification  and  sanctification 
(and  consequent  criticism  of  the  * 
"Victorious  Life  Movement")  > 
merits  careful  study.  • 

The  book  is  written  from  a  cov¬ 
enant  viewpoint  (and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  no  Scripture  is  cited 
in  defense  of  it,  cf.  p.  40),  and  one 
feels  there  is  a  lackof  distinguish¬ 
ing  law  and  grace.  The  book  is 
also  an  adaptation  of  the  author's 
classroom  notes,  and  occasionally 
that  fact  is  noticeable.  Although 
a  good  amount  erf  literature  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  there  are  instances 
where  the  documentation  is  lacking 
(cf.  p.  34).  There  is  abibliogpra- 
phy  appended  to  the  work  as  well 
as  an  author  and  Scripture 
index. 


C.  C.  Ryrie 
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FERVENT  IN  SPIRIT.  By  Ezra  A. 

Shank.  Moody  Press,  Chicago, 

1954.  192  pp.  $2.50. 

Rev.  Ezra  A.  Shank,  executive 
director  of  the  South  Africa  Gen¬ 
eral  Mission,  here  presents  the 
"Life  Story  of  Arthur  J.  Bowen," 
former  general  secretary  of  the 
mission. 

For  Christians  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  current  expanding 
interest  in  evangelical  missionary 
conferences,  Bowen  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction.  But  doubtless,  having 
seen  and  heard  him  in  such  con¬ 
ferences,  they  will  welcome  this 
biography  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
the  life  of  this  noble  ambassador 
of  God.  Author  Shank  lays  bare 
the  seed  plot  from  which  spring 
the  impressions  of  Bowen  as  a 
platform  speaker  and  flaming 
evangel  for  missions.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  largely  drawn, from  diaries 
and  letters,  often  extending  the 
greater  portion  of  chapters  in  di¬ 
rect  quotation.  From  them  we 
learn  that  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
Bowen  recorded  a  passionate  long¬ 
ing  for  the  souls  of  men  and  a  life 
of  prayer. 

Bowen's  early  missionary  ca¬ 
reer  was  in  association  with  such 
men  as  H.  Grattan  Guinness  and 
F.  B.  Meyer.  He  was  a  pioneer 
at  heart  and  his  missionary  activ¬ 
ities  were  characterized  by  sound 
principles  and  enduring  work.  He 
believed  the  African  the  best  evan¬ 
gelist  to  his  own.  A  small  man  of 
stature,  Bowen  looms  large  in 
missionary  annals  as  an  evangelist, 
missionary  speaker,  and  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Fervent  in  Spirit  is  an  excellent 


contribution  to  the  evangelical 
missionary  library. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

LUTHER:  LETTERS  OF  SPIRIT¬ 
UAL  COUNSEL.  Edited  by 
Theodore  G.  Tappert.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1955.  367  pp.  $5.00. 

This  is  Volume  XVm  in  the 
Westminster  series,  "The  Library 
of  Christian  Classics."  It  is  a 
collection  of  over  twohxmdred  let¬ 
ters  by  the  great  pastor  and  re¬ 
former,  and  spans  his  entire 
active  career.  For  one  who  has 
already  been  introduced  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Reformation  these  let¬ 
ters  come  as  the  raindrops  and 
rivulets  which  eventually  swell  to 
the  full -flowing  reformation  move¬ 
ment.  Directly  and  indirectly 
Luther's  relations  toother  leaders 
in  the  German  reform  movement 
pass  across  the  scene.  The  great 
and  small  problems  of  the  ml^ty 
transition  are  dealt  with  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  pastoral  care  and  advice. 
Church  ordinances,  marriages, 
moral  problems,  relations  with  the 
state,  students,  yoimg  pastors 
(there  were  many  problems),  all 
became  a  part  of  his  pastoral  bur¬ 
den. 

True,  he  occasionally  acknowl¬ 
edged  himself  as  a  "great  doctor," 
and  he  was.  But,  in  the  main,  an 
insight  into  the  depth  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  Luther  is  the  reward  for  the 
reading  of  the  letters.  Further, 
for  our  day  a  paramount  lesson  is 
Luther's  recourse  to  what  God  has 
to  say  in  His  Word  for  practical 
situations  whether  they  be  tempta¬ 
tion,  depression  of  mind,  moral 
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decision,  or  comfort  for  sick  and 
dying. 

This  is  a  volume  for  enjoyment 
as  well  as  for  reformation  insight. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

HANDBOOK  OF  DENOMINATIONS. 
By  Frank  S.  Mead.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  1956.  255 

pp.  $2.95. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  in  which 
a  busy  pastor  is  not  presented  with 
a  question  such  as:  "Who  are  the 
Christadelphians?  the  Volunteers 
of  America?  the  Hutterites?"  This 
volume  will  answer  questions  on 
virtually  every  religious  group  in 
America.  It  constitutes  perhaps 
the  most  complete  source  for  rap¬ 
id,  authentic  description  and  in¬ 
formation  on  America's  nearly 
three  hundred  religious  groups  and 
sects.  According  to  its  author,  it 
is  prepared  from  the  most  authen¬ 
tic  and  latest  data  available.  The 
book  is  also  valuable  for  its 
denominational  directory,  its 
membership  statistics,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  classified  bibliography 
of  religious  bodies. 

The  author  has  commendably 
avoided  inferential  slants  of 
phraseology.  He  has  adhered  to 
his  stated  purpose  of  not  producing 
a  "book  of  opinion,  criticism,  or 
value  Judgment,  but  a  reference 
volume  interested  in  factual  truth 
and  in  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  b  o  d  1  e  s  of  the  United 
States." 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHXmCH. 
By  Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Ab¬ 
ingdon  Press,  Nashville,  1955. 


208  pp.  $2.95. 

Walter  R.  Bowie  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  the  fascinating  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  history  of  the  church  in 
language  for  children  in  a  literary 
style  that  is  both  captivating  and 
moving.  However,  one  need  read 
but  a  few  chapters  before  he  sees 
that  the  imderlying  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  which  governs  the  selection 
of  material  and  focal  points  for 
young  minds  falls  to  present  clear¬ 
ly  and  forcefully  the  heart  of  the 
gospel,  either  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  or  from  the  pages  of  the 
early  history  of  the  church.  The 
kernel  of  the  disciples'  loyalty  to 
Jesus  is  principles,  not  that  He  is 
a  person — the  Son  of  God  who  came 
"to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost."  The  cross  is  not  one  of 
atonement  but  rather  "the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  world  crucified  him" 
(p.  22).  Children  can  be  told, 
and  can,  and  will,  believe  that 
God  "hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all. "  The  author  failed  to 
note  the  encounter  of  Nicodemus 
with  the  Lord,  and  consequently 
omitted  is  the  matchless  kernel, 
John  three.  The  resurrection  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  example  of  moral 
triumph. 

As  one  moves  to  the  episodes  of 
the  Reformation  and  Wesley,  the 
focal  point  does  center  about  the 
conversion  of  the  individual.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  conversion  of  the 
individual  is  the  heart  of  the  New 
Testament  record,  virtual  silence 
on  this  emphasis  constitutes  a  se¬ 
rious  omission.  There  is  much 
fresh  treatment  of  historical  nar¬ 
rative  and  the  ctirrently  popular 
social  and  ecumenical  emphases 
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are  masterfully  presented,  of 
course  from  the  author's  view¬ 
point. 

While  possessing  excellence  of 
technique,  form,  and  style,  this 
volume  cannot  be  recommended  for 
conveying  church  history  to  young 
minds  cherished  for  thoroughgoing 
traditional  evangelicalism. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  DECLINE  OF  ROME  AND 
THE  RISE  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
EUROPE.  By  Solomon  Katz. 
Cornell  University  Press,  Itha¬ 
ca,  New  York,  1955.  164  pp. 

$1.25  (paper). 

Here  is  another  volume  in  the 
Cornell  University  series  on  his¬ 
torical  survey  from  ancient  times 
to  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  This  book  will  prove  profit- 
able  and  interesting  as  an 
introduction  to  the  period,  and  as 
such  constitutes  reading  for  "one 
week  in  a  semester  course"  in  the 
university.  Characteristic  of  the 
volumes  in  this  series  is  their 
pithy  brevity  and  economy  of 
words. 

General  editor  Fox  rightly  notes 
in  his  foreword  that  in  the  period 
under  consideration  "historical 
observers  have  found  it  all  but 
impossible  to  contemplate  this 
glacial  cataclysm  without  drawing 
moral  conclusions,  discovering 
religious  revelations,  or  describ¬ 
ing  scientific  verities.  .  .  ." 
"Impossible,"  obviously  because 
of  the  prophetic  import  of  Rome  as 
well  as  its  having  constituted  the 
first  great  test  of  the  vitality  of 
the  ancient  church  under  the  power 
of  the  Holy  ^irit. 


Author  Katz  appears  to  be  well 
qualified  as  well  as  an  impartial 
observer  as  he  narrates  the  rise 
and  decline  of  Rome,  and  the  vac¬ 
uum  into  which  the  church  moved, 
subsequently  to  become  rapidly 
secularized.  It  is  noted,  however, 
that  several  historians  assign 
penetration  into  "all  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire"  before  "the opening 
of  the  fourth  century. "  Likewise, 
from  the  Biblical  and  secular  rec¬ 
ord  converts  were  "being  made 
among  the  upper  classes  of  society" 
from  the  very  beginning  (cf.  F.  F. 
Bruce,  The  Spreading  Flame). 

This  work  is  a  substantial  short 
introduction  to  a  historical  theme 
with  which  the  theologian  and  Bible 
student  (particularly  of  prophecy) 
should  be  familiar. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  HEART  OF  PETER  MAR¬ 
SHALL'S  FAITH.  By  Peter 
Marshall.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1956.  46  pp.  $1.00. 

This  latest  edition  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  famed  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  especially 
appropriate  for  gift  buying.  Two 
messages  from  the  book,  "Mr. 
Jones"  and  "Meet  the  Master,"  are 
presented  here  in  the  unusual, 
highly  readable  style  of  the  late 
pastor  of  Washington's  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  "The  Grave  in  the  Garden," 
Dr.  Marshall  gives  a  vibrant  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
account  of  the  events  of  the  first 
resurrection  day  makes  its  scenes 
live  again  before  ovu*  eyes.  His 
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presentation  of  some  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  and  rational  arguments  for 
our  Lord’s  resurrection  is  re¬ 
freshing  and  helpful. 

The  second  message,  entitled 
"Keepers  of  the  Springs,"  is  a 
tribute  to  motherhood  as  well  as 
an  affirmation  of  the  necessity  of 
practical,  everyday  Christian  liv¬ 
ing. 

J.  F.  Rand 

ADDRESSES  ON  PROPHECY.  By 
C.  I.  Scofield.  Dunham  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  1955.  159  pp.  $2.00. 

If  a  classic  may  be  defined  as  a 
book  which  has  enduring  value, 
this  volume  of  addresses  which 
Dr.  Scofield  made  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  must  be  termed  a 
classic  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
prophecy.  With  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  allusion  to  some  fact  of 
contemporary  history,  these  mes¬ 
sages  are  as  fresh  and  stimula^g 
and  informative  as  the  day  they 
were  delivered. 

Especially  to  be  commended  is 
the  opening  chapter  on  the  influence 
of  prophetic  truth  on  character  and 
conduct.  He  points  out  that  the 
study  of  prophecy  which  is  moti¬ 
vated  only  by  "a  vulgar  sort  of 
curiosity"  "has  no  effect  iqx)n  con¬ 
duct  or  character,  simply  because 
it  is  heard  or  studied  without  faith. " 
"It  is  therefore  a  believing  under¬ 
standing  of  prophetic  truth  which 
has  an  influence  iq;>on  either  char¬ 
acter  or  conduct. "  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  essays  on  this  subject 
which  this  reviewer  has  seen.  Dr. 
Scofield  points  out  that  "it  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  prophetic  part  of 


Scripture  which  brings  us  into  in¬ 
timacy  with  God"  because  we  re¬ 
ceive  through  its  study  a  knowledge 
of  His  purposes.  We  also  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  greatness  of 
our  God.  Finally,  prophecy  lays 
hold  upon  expectation  as  a  mold¬ 
ing  influence.  Those  who  make 
light  of  the  study  of  prophecy  should 
read  this  essay  for  it  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  practical  effect  it  has 
on  our  lives. 

Following  his  introductory  mes¬ 
sage,  Dr.  Scofield  covers  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  God's  purpose  for  this 
age,  the  church  of  God,  the  Israel 
of  God  including  its  past  and  future 
and  the  Messianic  question,  the 
great  tribulation,  the  millennium, 
and  finally  the  future  state.  The 
Biblical  truth  concerning  each  is 
set  forth  in  lucid  fashion.  The 
book  can  be  recommended  as  an 
introduction  to  prophetic  truth  for 
this  reason. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  reprinting  of  this 
jrk,  thus  satisfying  the  need  for 
an  exposition  of  the  time-honored 
p retribulational,  premillen- 
nial  position  concerning  prophetic 
things. 

J.  F.  Rand 

BENEHTS  OF  HIS  PASSION.  By 

C.  H.  Dodd.  Abingdon  Press, 

NashvUle,  1956,  62  pp.  $1. 00. 

This  was  a  disappointing  book 
to  this  reviewer  for  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  a  real  contribution  to  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  death  of  Christ 
from  Dr.  Dodd,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  New  Testament  scholars. 

The  British  professor  seeks  in 
this  slender  volume  to  provide  us 
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with  "meditations  on  the  death  of 
Christ  and  its  meaning  in  our  lives 
today."  Such  challenging  themes 
as  the  obedience  of  Christ,  recon¬ 
ciliation,  expiation,  justification, 
the  love  of  God,  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  are  briefly  treated.  In  the 
reviewer's  judgment.  Dr.  Dodd 
fails  to  interpret  correctly  what 
the  Bible  has  to  say  about  these 
themes.  Instead,  he  espouses 
what  is  classically  termed  by  the¬ 
ologians  the  example  theory  of  the 
atonement:  Christ's  death  for  us 
has  value  only  as  an  example. 

To  quote  his  words  on  expiation: 
".  .  .  Christ's  self -dedication  to 
the  will  of  God  is  the  sacrifice  by 
which  we  are  cleansed — not  his 
sufferings,  as  such,  not  his  death 
or  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  but 
his  obedience  unto  death,  of  which 
these  are  the  outward  signs.  Him¬ 
self  free  from  the  taint,  absolutely, 
he  took  our  human  nature  and  made 
an  offering  of  it.  His  sacrifice  is 
the  point  of  action  for  divine  pow¬ 
er:  from  that  point  in  history,  the 
creative  power  of  God  works  upon 
our  nature.  It  is  the  center  and 
source  of  a  stream  of  new-created 
life,  capable  of  spreading  through 
the  whole  body  of  mankind,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  infection  of  evil,  and 
healing  our  corruption.  The  evil 
that  we  could  not  make  good,  God 
has  made  good.  This  is  the  expi¬ 
ation  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Individually,  it  is  for  us  to  lay 
ourselves  open  to  what  has  been 
done  for  us.  The  sun  has  risen 
with  healing  rays.  We  have  only 
to  stand  in  the  sunshine." 

For  the  Biblical  believer,  this 
book  fails  of  its  purpose  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  recommended. 

J.  F.  Rand 


THE  APOSTOLIC  PREACHING  OF 
THE  CROSS.  By  Leon  Morris. 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1955.  296  pp.  $3.50. 

This  book  grew  out  of  the  desire 
of  the  author,  who  is  vice-principal 
of  Ridley  College,  Melbourne,  to 
discover  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  apostles  when  they  used  such 
words  as  redeem,  covenant,  pro¬ 
pitiate,  and  justify.  To  do  this  the 
author  examined  the  contributions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Jewish  liter¬ 
ature,  and  Greek  usage  both  with¬ 
in  and  outside  the  New  Testament. 
The  successful  result  is  a  detailed, 
thorough,  scholarly,  and  refresh¬ 
ing  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  re¬ 
demption,  covenant,  blood,  pro¬ 
pitiation,  reconciliation,  and 
justification.  The  research  is 
thorou^  and  includes  references 
to  older  standard  works  and  newer 
writings.  The  results  are  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  conservative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture.  But  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  discussion  which 
cannot  help  but  impress  the  read¬ 
er.  While  the  author  presents  all 
views  with  scholarly  objectivity 
and  fairness,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  press  his  conclusions  and  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  Bible  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  itself.  If  these  con¬ 
clusions  contradict  current  teach¬ 
ings  of  liberalism  (and  all  of  his 
conclusions  do).  Dr.  Morris  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  that  clear. 
This  is  a  book  for  serious  students 
and  one  that  gives  a  certain  sound 
for  substitutionary  atonement. 
Although  the  careful  study  of 
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every  chapter  will  reap  profit  to 
the  reader,  the  reviewer  was  es¬ 
pecially  struck  with  the  discussion 
of  the  concepts  of  blood  and  justi¬ 
fication.  The  discussion  of  the 
wrath  of  God  was  also  very  fine. 
Some,  however,  will  not  agree 
with  the  author's  conclusion  that 
reconciliation  involves  a  change 
on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  man. 
The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  three  complete  indexes 
as  well  as  by  the  placing  of  the 
footnotes  at  the  b otto  m  of  each 
page. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

REDE  MPT  I  ON— ACCOMPLISHED 
AND  APPLIED.  By  John  Mur¬ 
ray.  William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1955.  236  pp.  $3. 00. 

In  the  tradition  of  Reformed 
theology.  Professor  Murray  of 
Westminster  Seminary  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  valuable  work  on  soteriol- 
ogy.  In  the  first  part  of  this  book, 
he  deals  with  questions  relative  to 
the  necessity,  nature,  perfection, 
and  extent  of  redemption,  while  in 
the  second  part  the  doctrines  of 
calling,  regeneration,  faith,  sanc¬ 
tification,  union  with  Christ,  and 
glorification  are  discussed. 
Though  this  is  a  theological  work 
and  technical  to  some  extent  (and 
this  Is  no  criticism — we  need  more 
of  this  type  of  book),  the  style  is 
clear  and  stralfd^tforward  with  a 
broad  appeal  and  reference  to  the 
Scripture. 

There  are  many  outstanding 
sections  in  this  work.  The  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  propitiation. 


completeness  of  the  atonement, 
faith,  and  union  with  Christ  espe¬ 
cially  stand  out  in  the  mind  of  the 
reviewer.  The  author's  viewpoint 
is  Calvinlstic;  he  argues  for  lim¬ 
ited  atonement  and  for  the  doing 
away  of  only  the  ceremonial  law. 
He  also  places  regeneration  before 
faith  in  the  order  of  the  application 
of  redemption.  For  the  most  part, 
exegesis  of  Scripture  passages  is 
carefully  done  thou^  not  always 
without  prejudice  of  the  author's 
theological  system  (as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  exegesis  of  1  John 
2:2). 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
all  the  conclusions,  one  gladly  at¬ 
tests  to  the  thoroughness  and 
scholarship  of  this  volume.  It  is 
a  genuine  contribution  to  Calvin- 
istic  theology. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  IDEALISM. 
By  Cornelius  Van  Til.  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  1955. 
139  pp.  $1. 80  (paper). 

Because  of  renewed  interest  in 
the  relationship  between  idealism 
and  Christianity,  the  author  has 
republished  a  series  of  ten  mono¬ 
graphs  which  appeared  In  periodi¬ 
cals  1939-42.  The  central  thesis  of 
the  presentation  is  to  demcmstrate 
that  Christianity  is  basically  op¬ 
posed  to  idealism  just  as  much  as 
it  is  to  nuiterialism  and  pragma¬ 
tism.  The  discussion  will  be  of 
principal  interest  to  students  of 
Christian  philosophy. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  D. 


Bamhouse,  Donald  Grey,  "Mixed 

Marriages,"  Eternity,  7:8;8-9, 

39-41,  August,  1956. 

The  Christian  public  has  learned 
to  expect  forthright  statements 
from  the  editor  of  Eternity  on  cur¬ 
rent  Christian  problems.  They 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  this 
article  which  sets  forth  clearly  the 
basic  premises  and  Biblical  teach¬ 
ings  involved  in  an  understanding 
of  theproblemof  mixed  marriages. 

Dr.  Bamhouse  points  out:  "The 
commands  against  mixed  mar¬ 
riages,  therefore  are  plain,  in¬ 
controvertible  and  fixed  by  God. 
Anyone  who  disobeys  these  com¬ 
mands  commits  willful,  direct  re¬ 
bellious  sin  against  God,  perhaps 
committing  the  sin  unto  death  (1 
John  5:16).  In  spite  of  the  strength 
and  directness  of  these  commands 
there  are  those  who  willfully  go 
into  mixed  marriages.  They  do  so 
because  they  are  out  of  the  will  of 
God;  because  they  have  determined 
that  they  are  going  to  do  only  what 
they  want  to  do  themselves;  and 
they  rush  into  marriage  thinking 
they  are  going  to  get  something 
good  out  of  it. "  What  is  the  cause 
of  such  an  attitude?  Dr.  Bam¬ 
house  answers:  "The  answer  is  that 
such  a  believer  has  not  come  to  the 
place  where  he  or  she  has  found  all 
sufficiency  in  Christ. " 

Such  counsel  needs  to  be  given 
to  our  young  people  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  involved  in  mixed 
marriages  long  before  they  reach 


the  point  of  actual  decision.  He 
discusses  four  types  of  marriages 
between  believers  and  unbelievers. 
The  most  serious  is  one  between  a 
Christian  "and  one  who  belongs  to 
one  of  the  non-Christian  religions 
of  the  world,  including  Islam, 
Hinduism,  Unltarianism,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  and  similar  Unitarian 
cults,  and  Judaism."  The  serious¬ 
ness  of  such  a  situation  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  involved  is  a  wed¬ 
ding  service  "at  which  a  professed 
Christian  would  go  through  an  act 
of  public  apostasy. " 

A  similar  situation  exists  when 
a  believer  marries  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic.  In  neither  instance  can  there 
be  any  kind  of  lasting  basis  for 
marriage  for  there  is  no  basis  for 
fellowship.  Dr.  Bamhouse  also 
considers  the  sitviation  of  the  be¬ 
liever  who  is  already  married  to 
an  unbeliever  and  points  out  that 
it  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Was 
the  mate  who  is  now  a  Christian  a 
true  believer  at  the  time  of  mar¬ 
riage?"  "If  there  has  been  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  two  people,  neither 
of  them  Christians,  and  if  one  of 
these  becomes  a  Christian,  the 
situation  is  covered  in  .  .  .  First 
Corinthians  chapter  seven.  The 
Bible  flatly  says  that  the  believer 
is  to  stand  by  the  marriage. "  Dr. 
Bamhouse  says  that  "where  there 
is  a  mixed  marriage  that  is  the 
result  of  the  sin  of  a  believer  who 
has  departed  from  the  Lord  and 
contracted  such  an  alliance"  the 
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"marriage  may  go  very  sour,  but 
the  believer  is  stuck  with  it. 
There  is  no  possible  ground  for 
divorce."  Two  things  a  believer 
must  do:  confess  his  sin  to  God, 
and  pray  and  live  a  Christian  life 
before  his  partner  in  order  that 
the  latter's  salvation  may  result. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  worth 
while  article  because  it  sets  forth 
the  issues  in  clear-cut  fashion. 

Woods,  C.  Stacey,  "Are  Bible 

Schools  and  Seminaries  Doing 

the  Job?"  Eternity,  7:7:14-15, 

42-44,  July,  1956. 

No,  says  the  general  secretary 
of  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  a  call  for  an  intensification 
of  the  spiritual  phase  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Christian  leaders.  Criti¬ 
cizing  mass  production  in  our 
Christian  training  centers  today, 
he  writes:  "The  answer  may  not  be 
more  and  more  students  to  enter 
seminary  and  Bible  school,  but 
more  care  and  prayer  over  a  rela¬ 
tive  few  who  are  truly  called  and 
endued  by  God.  The  hallmark  of  a 
servant  of  God  is  not  his  degree, 
his  grades,  his  Hebrew,  his  Greek, 
his  theology,  his  apologetics,  im¬ 
portant  as  all  these  things  are. 
The  hallmark  of  a  servant  of  God 
is  a  life  of  power  and  a  gift  of  God 
in  that  man,  the  equipment  that  God 
gives  to  His  servant  to  do  His 
work. " 

That  the  author  does  not  stand 
alone  in  his  concern  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  (rf  a  spiritual  Christian 
ministry  is  demonstrated  by  the 
host  of  letters  from  Christian 
educators  printed  in  the  August 
issue  of  Eternity  commenting  on 


this  article.  This  has  long  been 
one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
Christian  education.  One  of  the 
issues  involved  which  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Woods  is  the  student 
himself  who  comes  to  the  Bible 
school  or  seminary  as  a  product  of 
many  years  in  a  Christian  home 
and  a  local  Christian  church. 
Sometimes  a  Christian  school  has 
to  undo  in  a  few  short  years  the 
results  of  a  score  of  years.  No 
wonder  some  fail  to  produce  spir¬ 
itual  leaders! 

"Centrifugal  Christian  Sects," 

Religion  in  Life,  25:323-58, 

Summer,  1956. 

Here  is  a  symposium  diagnosis 
of  the  impact  of  cults  upon  the 
Christian  scene  today  by  three  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  religions  of  mankind, 
Horton  Davies,  Charles  S.  Braden, 
and  Charles  W.  Ranson.  Their 
importance  is  shown  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  Davies'  article:  "The 
descriptive  term,  'centrifugal,'  is 
applied  here  for  the  first  time  to 
those  modem  sects  which  are  fly¬ 
ing  away  from  the  center  of  his¬ 
toric  Christianity  with  increasing 
momentum  and  impetus.  They  are 
commonly  termed  'Holiness'  or 
'Adventist'  or  'Perfectionist'  or 
'Pentecostal'  sects.  Their  im¬ 
portance  is  that  they  seem  not  o.'Uy 
to  be  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
the  effectiveness  of  their  appeal 
today,  but  that  they  bid  fair  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  fourth  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world — the  other  three 
segments  being  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  Orthodoxy,  and  Protestant¬ 
ism.  "  Ranson,  general  secretary 
of  the  International  Missionary 
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Council,  points  out  that  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  half  of  the  total 
Protestant  missionary  force  from 
North  America  today  is  sent  over¬ 
seas  by  the  churches  of  historic 
Protestantism  (those  in  the  National 
Council  of  Churches)  while  the 
majority  come  from  "the  newer 
sects  and  the  interdenominational 
faith  missions. " 

Dr.  Braden  contributes  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  reasons  for  growth  in 
the  sects  as  well  as  an  indication 
of  trends  for  the  future.  The  three 
articles  are  worth  while  and  will 
contribute  to  the  pastor's  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Jehovah's  Witness¬ 
es,  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
Assembly  of  God,  to  name  only  a 
few.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many 
religious  periodicals  are  featuring 
series  of  articles  on  the  cults,  in¬ 
cluding  Inte  rpr  etation.  King's 
Business,  and  Eternity. 

Homrighausen,  E.  G. ,  "Billy 

Graham  and  the  Protestant 

Predicament, "  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  73:848-49,  July  18,  1956. 

The  dean  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  practical  theology 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
answers  Reinhold  Niebuhr's  cri¬ 
tique  of  Billy  Graham  in  an  earlier 
issue  of  this  famed  liberal  weekly. 
Two  statements  may  be  quoted  as 
indicating  the  thinking  among  many 
who  would  not  be  called  fundamen¬ 
talists  today. 

"One  must  admire  men  like 
Graham  who  believe  the  kerygma 
of  the  Scriptures  and  seem  to 
preach  it '  w  i  th  converting  power. 
And  one  must  feel  rather  sorry  for 


those  whose  faith  in  the  kerygma 
has  been  shaken,  if  not  destroyed, 
by  literary  and  historical  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  in  this  area  that  Prot¬ 
estantism  is  schizophrenic. "  ^ 
Then  a  revealing  comment  on 
the  neo-orthodoxy  of  today  is  given: 
".  .  .  many  of  us  have  been  pro- 
foimdly  influenced  by  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  movement  in  theology. 
Indeed  to  it  I  owe  my  concern  for 
evangelism.  But  through  my  own 
pastoral  experiences  I  have  come 
to  see  that  neo -orthodoxy — with  all 
its  emphasis  on  realism  in  theolo¬ 
gy,  on  the  kerygma  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  sinfulness  of  personal  and 
corporate  life,  on  the  radical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  new  life,  and  so  forth — 
is  hesitant  and  weak  in  calling 
persons  to  a  positive  faith.  (Where 
are  the  new  orthodox  evangelists?) 
I  have,  frankly,  been  disappointed 
in  its  inability  to  lead  the  way  in 
the  revival  or  rebirth  or  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  relevant  Protestantism  in 
the  local  church. " 


Blackwood,  Andrew  W. ,  "Preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Man  in  the  Pew," 
Asbury  Seminarian,  10:2:12-19, 
Spring-Summer,  1956. 

A  veteran  teacher  of  preachers 
makes  a  forceful  plea  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  for  preaching  to  the  needs  of 
the  hearers  of  the  sermon:  "A 
seminary  graduate  should  go  into 
the  pulpit  thinking  first  of  all,  un¬ 
der  God,  about  the  needs  of  the 
hearer,  not  about  the  merits  of 
the  sermon,  or  the  prowess  of  the 
preacher."  The  preacher  will  find 
this  a  helpful  article. 
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